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Ma. Raz was born in London in May, 1782. On the death of 
his father in 1787, he wag placed under the care of the Rev. W. 
re Lloyd, a profound scholar and rigid disciplinarian, to whom he 
“= TS is indebted for @ liberal education and a well-regulated mind, 
Under this. venerable instructor he continued to pursue his studies 
with gasiduity until he attained his sixteenth year, when he en- 
tered. the office of Mr. Campbell, of the Adelphi, London, an : 
army and East-India agent, to whom his gentlemanly conduct fi 
and refined mgnners so strongly recommended him, that he in- Tt 
troduced him in the extensive circle of his agquantance, On Mr. 
Campbell's, secession, from pyblic life, he handsomely offered to 
provide fog Mx. Rae, by procuring him an appointment in India ; 
but shia gentleman's, irresistible passion for the drama induced 
him’ to decline these gffers, and, with the advice of his friend 
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Mr. Cumberland, who furnished him with letters to Mr. Dimond, 
the manager of the Bath theatre, he visited that theatre in 1806, 
He was graciously received by Mr. Dimond, and immediately 
made his first appeal to the candour of criticism in Hamlet. His 
delineation of this arduous character was marked throughout 
with great taste, judgement, and fine feeling; and, though 
labouring under the disadvantage of a first appearance before any 
audience, his performance was considered of uncommon pronise, 
even by the most fastidious observer, who pronounced this cheer. 
ing sentence—‘‘ Proceed, be attentive, be eminent.” He re. 
peated Hamlet at Bristol, and was most favourably received in the 
various characters in which he appeared. His success induced 
Mr. Colman to engage him for the following season to succeed 
Mr. Elliston at the Haymarket, which theatre he opened on the 
9th of June, in the character of Octavian, and was most flatter. 
ingly received. He repeated the part several times with encreased 
success, and gave equal satisfaction in Sir Edward Mortimer, &c. 
Unfortunately for him, “‘ The Finger Post, or Five Miles off," 
was produced, in which he consented to perform a part of no im- 
portance; and as this piece had a run of upwards of thirty night, 
Mr. Rae was prevented from appearing in more characters of con- 
sequence. On the close of the Haymarket, he was applied to by 
Messrs. Lewis and Knight to fill Mr. Young’s situation at the 
Liverpool theatre, that gentleman having purchased a share of 
the Manchester theatre of Mr. Ward. He was speedily adopted by 
the Liverpool public, and became highly esteemed in an extensive 
circle of the most respectable families. Soon after his appearance 
at Liverpool, Mrs. Siddons was engaged there for twelve nights, 
and Mr. Rae had the honour of performing with her as Jafier, 
Biron, Beverley, Macbeth, and Douglas; and we understand that 
his respectful attention to, and grateful acknowledgement of, the 
kind and valuable observations of that lady, secured him her good 
opinion and friendship, which, on all her subsequent visits to this 
place, she evinced by her continued advice and suggestions. 
During the Liverpool vacation, Mr. Rae visited Dublin and 
- Scotland, and was graciously received. In 1831, the Liverpool 
manager, in conjunction with Messrs. Banks and Ward, took the 
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Manchester theatre, when Mr. Rae was appointed to the impor- 
tant post of stage-manager there and at Liverpool, in which 
situation he continued until he was invited by Mr. Arnold to join 
the Drury Lane corps ; and, on the 14th of November, 1812, he 
presented himself in the character of Hamlet. Of his success, 
which was complete, we refer our readers to our Dramatic Criti- 
cism of the following month. He very soon had an opportunity 
of appearing in an original character, and, by his able perform- 
ance of the difficult and complex character of Ordonio, in Cole- 
ridge’s tragedy of ‘‘ Remorse,”’ he fully established his reputation 
as an actor of refined taste and sound judgement. Of his subse- 
quent performance of Douglas, Romeo, Jaffier, and Othello, we 
have had occasion to express our satisfaction ; and as we under- 
stand he is indefatigable in the study of his profession, we have 
no doubt of his continuing to merit our good opinion. 

We are ever ready to offer a tribute to private worth; and have 
therefore great pleasure in concluding this Memoir with the as- 
surance of our satisfaction by learning, that his exemplary con- 


duct as a son* and husband has sccured to him the respect and 
esteem of all who have the pleasure of his acquaintance. 


* The domestic calamity which was stated as the cause of his temporary 


secession from his professional duties, we understand to bave been the death 
of his mother, 


Anon. 
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MISCELLANIES. 
a 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
(Continued from p. 227.) 
——— 

A WITCH. 

A witcu is almost universally a poor, decrepit, superannuated, 
old woman; who being in great distress, is tempted by a may 
clothed in a black coat or gown; sometimes, as in Scotland, 
wearing also.a bluish band and hand-cuffs, that is, a kind of 
turn-up linen sleeve; this man promises her, if she will signa 
contract to become his, both soul and body, she shall want for 
nothing, and that he will revenge her upon all her enemies. The 
agreement being concluded, he gives her some trifling sum of 
money, from half-a-crown to four-pence, to bind the bargain, 
then cutting or pricking her finger, causes her to sign her name, 
or make a cross as her mark, with her blood, on a piece of parch- 
ment: what is the form of these contracts is no where mentioned, 
In addition to this signature, in Scotland, the devil made the 
witches put one hand to the sole ‘of their foot, and the other to 
the crown of their head, thereby signifying they were entirely his. 
In making these bargains there is sometimes a great deal of hag: 
sling, as is instanced in the account of the negociation between 
Oliver Cromwell and the Devil, before the battle of Worcester, 
published in Echard’s History of England. Before the devil quits 
his new recruit, he delivers to her an imp or familiar, and some: 
times two or three; they are of different shapes and forms, some 
resembling a cat or kitten, others a mole, a miller fly, or some 
other insect or animal; these are to come at her call, to do such 
mischief as she shall direct them ; at stated times of the day they 
suck her blood, through teats on ‘different parts of her body: 
these on inspection appear red and raw. Feeding, suckling, oF 
rewarding these imps, was by law declared felony. 

There are, it is held, three sorts of witches. The first can 
hurt, but not help: these, from their diabolical qualities, are 
called Black Witches. The second sort can help, but not hurt: 
these are unhappy persons, who, for the power of curing diseases, 
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finding stolen goods, and doing other acts of utility, for which 
they take money, become bond-slaves to the devil: they are at 
continual enmity with the Black Witches, insomuch that one or 
the other fall a sacrifice to their wicked arts ; these are commonly 
stiled White Witches. The third sort are those who can both 
help and hurt : and as they seem a sort of mixture between White 
and Black, and wanting a name, may, without any great impro- 
priety, be named Grey Witches. 

But to return to the common witch, which seems of the black 
‘sort; _we do not find, that, in consequence of her wicked com- 
pact, she enjoys much of the good things of this world, but still 
continues in abject penury. Sometimes, indeed, she, in company 
with others of her sisterhood, are carried through the air on 
brooms, spits, &c. to distant meetings, or sabbaths, or witches ; 
but for this they must anoint themselves with a certain magical 
ointment, given them by the devil. 

At these meetings they have feastings, music, and dancing ; 
the devil himself sometimes condescending to play on the pipe or 
cittern: and some of them have carnal copulation with him, the 
produce of which is toads and serpents : sometimes the devil, to 
oblige a male witch or wizard, of which there are some few, puts 
on the shape ofa woman. Mr. Sinclair tells us, in his book, in- 
tituled, “‘ The Invisible World,’ that one William Barton, who, 
with his wife, was burnt in Scotland for witchcraft, confessed 
‘that he lay with the devil in the shape of a gentlewoman, and had 
fifteen pounds of him in good money ; but this he again denied 
before his execution. His wife confessed that the devil went 
before them to a dancing, in the shape of a dog, playing upon a 
pair of pipes; and, coming down the hill back again, he carried 
the candle in his bottom, under his’ tail, which played, ey wig 
tag, wig wag: that, she said, was almost all the pleasure she 
ever had. Generally, before the assembly breaks up, they all 
have the honour of saluting Satan’s posteriors, who, for that 
ceremony, usually appears under ‘the figure of a he-goat, though, 
in Scotland, it'was' performed when he appeared under the human 
form. In their way too and from these meetings, they sometimes 
sing or repeat cértain barbarous words: in going, they use these 
Words—tout, toué a tout, tout tought, throughout and about ; in 
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returning, rentum tormentum. In Scotland it was confessed and 
~ deposed, that, at some of these meetings, the devil got up into 
the pulpit, and preached a sermon in a voice hough and gustie; 
and afterwards caused the witches to open several graves, out of 
which they took part of the body, the joints of the fingers and 
toes, with some of the winding-sheet : this was to prepare a 
powder for magical uses. 

It now and then happens that Satan, being out of humour, o 
for diversion, beats the witches black and blue, with the spits 
and brooms, the vehicles of their transportation, and plays they 
divers other unlucky tricks. Any one repeating the name of God, 
instantly puts the whole assembly to flight. Here likewise the 
devil distributes apples, dishes, spoons, or other trifles, to thox 
witches who desire to torment any particular person ; these the 
present to them, and thereby obtain a power over them. 

When a witch wishes to destroy any one to whom she bears an 
ill-will, she and her sister witches make an image of wax, which, 
with many ceremonies, is baptized by the devil, and named after 
the person meant to be injured; after which they stick thor: 
into it, and set it before a fire; and, as the wax melts by the 
heat, so the body of the person represented decays by sickness, 
with great torture, having the sensation of thorns stuck into hi 
or her flesh. 

On some occasions, witches content themselves with a les 
cruel revenge, and only oblige the objects of their anger to 
swallow pins, crooked nails, dirt, cinders, and trash of all sorts, 
which they invisibly convey to them, or send them by their imps. 


Frequently they shew their spite, by drying up cows, and killing ° 


oxen; which last they have particular power to do, because, 4 
the apostle says, ‘‘ Doth God take care of my oxen?” 1 Cor. ix. 9. 
For any slight offence, they prevent butter from coming in the 
churn, or beer from working. 

Witches, in vexing persons, sometimes send a number of evil 
spirits into them; these, as they (that is, the spirits) have in- 
formed several exorcists, are also of different ranks and degrees. 
In one Sarah Williams were these: Killico, Hob, and a third 
anonymous; Coronell Portorichio, Frateretto, Fliberdiggibbet, 
Hoberdidance, Tocobatto, and Lusty Jolly Jenkin, Puffe aud 
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Purre, Lustie Dickie Cornerd Cappe, Nurre, Molken, Wilken, 
Helemodion, and Kellicocum. Besides these, there Were in others, 
Captain Pippen, Captain Philpot, Captain Maho, and Captain 
Soforce: these were all leaders. There were also sometimes, 
with these Captains, divers private spirits; as in a Mr. Trayford 


-there were, Hileo, Smalkin, Hillio, Hiachto, and Lustie Huff. 


Cap; all these may be found in a book intituled, ‘* Egregious 
Popish Impostures,”” &c. practised by Edmunds, alias Weston, a 
Jesuit, &c. published in 1603, p. 49, 50. 

One Mother Samuel, the witch of Warbois, had nine spirits 
that belonged to her and her family ; two of their names are for- 
yotten, but those of the other seven were, Pluck, Hardname, 
Catch—three of the name of Smack, who were cousins—and one 
called Blew. These spirits used to converse freely with the chil- 
dren of Mr. Throgmorton, whose house they troubled. The fol- 
lowing was a dialogue which passed between the eldest daughter, a 
girl of about seventeen, and one of the Smacks, whom she sup- 
posed in love with her.—* ‘* From whence come you, Mr. Smack, 
and what news do you bring ?’’ The spirit answered, that ‘* he 
came from fighting.’—** From fighting,”’ said she, ‘‘ with whom 
I pray you ?"’ The spirit answered, ‘‘ With Pluck.’’—‘* Where did 
vou fight, I pray?" sdid she. The spirit answered, ‘‘ In his old 
dame’s back-house,’’—which is an old house standing in Mother 
Samuel's yard ; and they fought with great cowl staves this last 
night.—** And who got the mastery, I pray you ?’”’ says she. He 
answered, ‘* that he broke Pluck’s head.’’—Said she, ‘* I would 
that he had broke your neck also.’’ Saith the spirit, ‘‘ is that all 
the thanks J shall have for my labour ?’’—‘* Why,”’ saith she, ‘‘do 
you look for thanks at my hand? I would you were all hanged up, 
one ayainst another, and dame and all, for you are all naught: 
but it is no matter,”’ said she ; ‘‘ 1 do not well to curse you, for 
God, I trust, will defend me from you all.”"—So he departed, and 
bade farewell.—Soon after, she sees Pluck coming with his head 
hanging down ; and he told her again of the battle, and how his 
head was broke. When he was gone, Catch, she said, came 
limping with a broken leg; and, after him, Blew brought his 
arm in a string : but they threatened that, when they should be 


well, they would join together, and be revenged of Smack, Next 
Vor. V. 20 
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time that Smack came, she told him of their design ; but he set 
them at light : he bragged that he could beat two of them himself, 
and his cousin Smack would be on his side.’ 

I will not tire the reader with any more of this miserable nop. 
sense ; but what can we think of a court of judicature that would 
permit such stuff to be repeated before them as evidence ? Never. 
theless this, and such like, was deemed sufficient to condemn a 
man, his wife, and daughter, who were all executed. The old 
woman, it'is said, confessed her guilt ; but it is likwize believed 
she was, at that time, from the vexation, and experiments she 
had undergone by way of.trial, rendered insane. 

Frequently witches, in vexing the parties troubled, were visible 
to them only 5 and, when they have struck at them with a knife, 
or other weapon, the witches have been found to have received s 
hurt in the part where their apparitions were struck. 

Scratching or pricking a witch, so as to draw blood of her, 
prevents her having any power over the person who does it, pro- 
vided it is done before any spell has taken place: and it may be 
done by proxy, for one’s child, provided, at the time, it is said 
to be done on the child’s account, or for its sake. 

Witches, perhaps for the sake of air and exercise, or to vex the 
squire, justice, and parson of the village wherein they reside, 
oiten transform themselves into hares, and lead the hounds and 
huntsman a long and fruitless chace: though this is sometimes 
attended with danger to themselves, as appears from the account 
of the trial of Julian Cox, published by Glanvil, wherein it was 
deposed by the huntsman, that, having chased a hare till it wa 
fairly run down, he stepped before the hounds to take it up, 
when, to his great amazement, instead of a hare, he found old 
Julian! breathless, and grovelling on the earth, with her globes 
upwards; for so he termed her backside. 

There are various experiments and trials for discovering a witch. 
One, by weighing her against the church Bible, which, if she 
guilty, will preponderate; another, by making her attempt to say 
the Lord's Prayer; this no witch is able to repeat entirely, but 


will omit some part or sentence thereof. It is remarkable, that 


all witches do not hesitate at the same place, some leave out on¢ 
part and some another. 
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Teats, through which the imps suck, are indubitable marks of 


awitch; these, as has been before observed, are always raw, and 


also insensible; and, if squeezed, sometimes yield a drop of 


blood. 


A witch cannot weep more than three tears, and that only 
out of the left eye: this want of tears was, by the witch-finders, 
and even by some judges, considered as a very substantial proof of 


guilt. 


Swimming a witch, is another kind of popular ordeal generally 
practiced: for this she must be stripped naked, and cross bound, 
the right thumb to the left toe, and the left thumb to the right 
toe; thus prepared, she is thrown into a pond or river, in which, 
if guilty, she cannot sink; for having, by her compact with the 
devil, renounced the benefit of the water of baptism, that ele- 
ment, in its turn, renounces her, and refuses to receive her into 


its bosom. 


Sir Robert Filmer mentions two others by fire; the first, by 
burning the thatch of the house of the suspected witch; the 
other, burning any animal supposed to be bewitched by her, 
as a hog or ox; these, it was held, would force a witch to 


confess. 


The trial by the stool was another method used for the dis- 
covery of witches ; it was thus managed: having taken the sus- 
pected witch, she is placed in the middle of a room, upon a stool 


or table, cross-legged, or in some other uneasy posture; to 
which if she submits not, she is then bound with cords ; there is 
she watched, and kept without meat or sleep for the space of 
twenty-four hours, (for, they say, within that time they shall see 


her imp come and suck). A little hole is likewise made in the 


door, for imps to come in at; and lest it should come in some 
less discernible shape, they that watch are taught to be ever and 
anon sweeping the room, and if they see any spiders or flies, to 
kill them ; and if they cannot kill them, then they may be sure 


they are imps. 


If witches, under examination or torture, will not confess, all 
their apparel must be changed, and every hair of their body 
shaven off with a sharp razor, lest they secrete magical charms to 


prevent their confessing. Witches are most apt to confess on Fridays. 
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In England, witchcraft has been chiefly confined to women ; 
the reason assigned is, that the devil having experienced, in the 
temptation of Eve, the facility with which that sex are led astray 
—and also found that, when once they deviate from the paths of 
virtue, they become more wicked than men—he therefore make 
his attacks on them in preference to the other sex. 

Not only women, but even little children, have been convicted 
of witchcraft in Sweden, as may be seen in the account printed in 
Glanvil. . 

Some hair, the parings of the nails, and urine, of any person 
bewitched—or, as the term is, labouring under an evil tongue— 
being put into a stone bottle, with crooked nails, corked close, 
and tied down, with wire, and hung up the chimney, will cave 
the witch to suffer the most acute torments imaginable, till the 
bottle is uncorked, and the mixture dispersed ; insomuch that 
they will even risk a detection, by coming to the house and at- 
tempting to pull down the bottle. 

On meeting a supposed witch, it is adviseable to take the wal 
of her in a town or street, and the right hand of her in a lane o 
field ; and, whilst passing her, to clench both hands, doubling 
the thumbs beneath the fingers; this will prevent her havinga 
power to injure the person so doing at that time. It -is well to 
salute a witch with civil words on meeting her, before she speaks. 
But no presents of apples, eggs, or any other thing, should be re- 
ceived from her on any account. — 

Some persons, born at particular times, and under certain con- 
binations of the planets, have the power of distinguishing witches 
at first sight. One of these persons, named Matthew Hopkins, of 
Manningtree, in Essex, with a John Stern, and a woman in their 
company, were, in 1644, permitted to go round, from town to 
town, through most parts of Essex, Suffolk, and Huntingdon- 
shire, with a sort of commission to discover witches ; nay, it 
said, were paid twenty shillings for each town they visited. Man} 
persons were pitched upon by them, and, through their means, 
convicted : till at length some gentlemen, out of indignation a 
Hopkins’ barbarity, tied him in the manner he had bound 
others, that is, thumbs and toes together; in which state, putting 
him into the water, he swam. This cleared the country of them. 
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The following statute, enacted the Ist of King James I. will 
shew that the belief of most of the articles here related was not 
confined to the populace ; nor was it repealed till the 9th year 
of the reign of King George I. 

«« Any one that shall use, practice, or exercise any invocation 
or conjuration of any evill or wicked spirit, or consult, covenant 
with, entertain or employ, feede or reward, any evill or wicked 
spirit, to or for any intent or purpose ; or take up any dead man, 
woman, or child, out of his, her, or their grave, or any other 
place where the dead body resteth, or the skin, bone, or other 
part of any dead person, to be employed or used in any manner 
of witchcraft, sorcery, charme, or enchantment; or shall use, 
practice, or exercise any witchcraft, enchantment, charme, or 
sorcery, whereby any person shall be killed, destroyed, wasted, 
consumed, pined, or lamed, in his or her body, or any part 
thereof, such offenders, duly and lawfully convicted and attainted, 
shall suffer death. 

‘« If any person shall take upon him, by witcheraft, enchant- 
ment, charme, or sorcery, to tell or declare in what place any 
treasure of gold or silver should or might be found or had in the 
earth, or other secret places, or where goods or things lost or 
stolen should be found or become; or to the intent to provoke 
any person to unlawful love ; or whereby any cattell or goods of 
any person shall be destroyed, wasted, or impaired; or to destroy 
or hurt any person in his or her body, though the same be not 
effected, &c. a yeare’s imprisonment and pillory, &c. and the 
second conviction death.”—Grose's Provincial Glossary. 


Flosculus. 








THE DAME OF EPHESUS. 


Ix Richard the Third, as it is now acted, the following lines 
occur: 


“* So mourn’d the Dame of Ephesus her love ; 
And thus the soldier, arm’d with resolution, 


‘Told his soft tale, and was a thriving wooer.”—Act LI. Se. I. 
As many of our readers may possibly be unacquainted with this 
good lady’s story, the following account, extracted from an en- 
tertaining publication, may prove acceptable. 
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The Wipow or Epunesus was the faithless relict of a doating hus. 
band, the circumstances of whose story have been related and embel. 
lished by poets, historians, satirists, and wits, for the purpose of 
raising a laugh at the expence of those widows who propose them. 
selves as patterns of inconsolable and everlasting affliction ; jt 
proves, if any proof were wanting, that the most outrageous ex. 
pressions of sorrow and regret, may be speedily followed by flagi. 
tious conduct. 

A passage in Petronius, and a basso relievo, dug from the ruins 
of Nero's palace, are the testimonies in favour of this tale, on the 
truth of which learned men have not exactly agreed. 

The weakness of human resolution, and the probability of 
over-acted, great, ostensible sorrow, not being always real, and 
seldom of long duration, have, however, given currency to the 
anecdote, from the days of John of Salisbury, a bishop of the 
Gallician church, at the close of the twelfth century, to the time 
of Eustace Deschamps, who, in 1393, composed a short history 
of this transaction in French verse. 

A wire-drawn novel, on the same subject, published in duo- 
decimo, at London, in 1665, under the assumed name of Harris, 
scarcely deserves to be mentioned, though considered and coveted 
by collectors as a scarce book ; it is a strange uninteresting med- 
ley of wild digressions, sceptic opinions, and culpable obscenity. 

It is not a little singular, that, among the various superstruc- 
tures built on the ground-work of Petronius, Du Halde mentions 
a Chinese publication, cast in a dramatic form, and apparently 
borrowed from the frail subject of our present article. Perhays 


it may be asked, did the Satyricon ever find its way to the libra 


ries of Pekin ? To this it may be answered, that human nature is 
the same in all countries; that without having perused the 
satirist of Nero, a writer of common sagacity, and a little know- 
ledge of the warld, would naturally describe widows like their 
sex, inconstant, and young men as hot-headed and amorous. 

The frail subject of our present article has afforded materials to 
various writers." The following is taken from an old book in ob- 
solete French, and the production of the fourteenth century. 
“* Honis,”’ says the writer, ‘‘ soit qui en mauves fame se fie.” 

A brave but gentle knight was blessed with a tender and loving 
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helpmate, who was the delight of his heart, and the pleasure of 
his life; they were considered as patterns of nuptial felicity ; 
but all earthly happiness is transitory. The dame having been 
sorely oppressed with a grievous malady, her fond husband, from. 
the effects of anxiety and broken rest on a delicate constitution, 
languished for a few months, and died. 

No bounds were set to the lamentations of his unhappy widow, 
she obstinately refused both comfort and food ; vowing that the 
short remainder of her days should be devoted to solitude and 
grief; that she might honour the memory of that beloved man, ) 
who, for her preservation, had sacrificed his life. 

She followed his body to the grave, and, after the funeral rites 
were performed, throwing herself on the sepulchre, with dishevelled 
hair, showers of tears, and heart-rending groans, declared, that 
the hand of death alone should tear her from that spot which con- 
tained the remains of al] that was dear to her on earth. 

Her friends made allowance for violent language and frantic 
gesture, when they considered the magnitude of her loss, and 
hoping that the oblivious hand of time would diminish the sharp- 
ness Of her pangs, requested her to quit the dreary mansion of 
death, and withdraw to her own house. Their words availed no- 
thing, and, after repeated expostulations, they left the disconso- 
late fair one in the family vault, which had been lately and mag- 
nificently creeted by her husband; lights, food, furniture, and 
additional clothes were placed in the mausoleum. 

It was the custom of ihat age, whenever a malefactor was 
hanged, to expose his body for several days on the gibbet, as an 
impressive example ; and, to prevent its being stolen, (which re- 
lations, on such occasions were generally eager to do, that they | 
might bury a sight so reproachful to their families,) a sentinel 
was placed on the spot during the night. 

It happened, that on the very day of the interment of the 
knight, a robber had been executed, and at no great distance 
from the widow's subterraneous apartment. 

The midnight hour approached, and in that severe season of 
the year when most men would prefer a fire-side and a jovial 


board, to a nipping frost, and the keeping watch over an executed 
criminal. 
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The soldier on duty was a young man, graceful in his form, 
of creditable birth, and decent education. Imagining that in 
such a night there would be little danger of surprize, and finding 
it impossible to keep himself warm by motion, he resolved to re- 
tire a few minutes from his post for the purpose of procuring 
an additional garment, and a cordial draught to warm his 
stomach. 

A light issuing from the door of the vault caught his eye; pro. 
ceeding to the spot he knocks, and, being questioned who he is, 
and whence he came, briefly relates his story, adds, that he is 
almost frozen to death, and begs admission, and a little refresh. 
inent. 

After some delay, with mutual injunctions and promises of good 
behaviour, the door is opened, and a cup of wine revives the 
young man’s spirits. He eagerly looks around him, and sees, 
with surprize, a lovely female immured in the caverns of death ; 
he swallows a second glass, and as love and good liquor render 
most men eloquent, attempts to enter into conversation. The 
widow reluctantly informs him of what had taken place, and gives 
him to understand, that she had firmly resolved to live and die 
with the corpse of her husband. 

He will not believe what he hears; expatiates on the folly ofa 
young and beautiful woman burying herself alive, and insists, 
that the best tribute she can pay to the knight’s memory, would 
be to return without delay to society, and spend the income he 
had generously left her in acts of charity and benevolence, rather 
than thus unreasonably devote herself to sackcloth and ashes for 
life. 

After gently chiding him for having introduced a subject on 
which she had irrevocably made up her mind, she repents having 
admitted the stranger, and presses him instantly to leave her. He 
professes great concern that his advice should give offence, thanks 
her for her hospitality, and hurries back to see that the body is 
safe ; but, in his absence, the brother of the person who had une 
dergone the sentence of the law, watched his opportunity, and 
conveyed it away. | 

Terrified at the circumstance, and convinced that death would 
be the certain consequence of having quitted his post, the sentinel 
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seeks in vain for that which was lost, and, in the unceasing rest- 
Iessness of vexation, wanders, without exactly knowing why, to 
the mausoleum of the knight. In the mean time, his person 
and advice had made a deep impression, and had driven every idea 
of her clay-cold husband from the widow’s heart. 

He requests admission ; the well-known voice produces in her 
breast a short-lived struggle between pride and inclination ; he 
enters, and gives to great Love a victory complete ; a victory, 
however, not without those recollections of what we ought, but 
what we cannot do, and which give dignity and decorum even to 
defeat. 

The young soldier, with terror in his looks, relates his misfor- 
tune, declares himself a lost man, and that disgrace and death 
replied the 


will be his inevitable portion. ‘* It would be a pity,’ 


fair tenant of the mansion, in a softened tone, ‘* it would bea 


pity that so well-disposed a youth as you appear to be, should 
miserably perish in the prime of your days; but, alas! what can 
be done, what can a forlorn, a deserted woman do?” <* It was 
by listening to that voice, and by the fascination of those eyes, 
that I omitted returning to my post, and would they but look 
kindly on me,” replied the sentinel, gently pressing her hand, 
‘ would they but look kindly on me, it would be ample compen- 
sation for death in its most terrible shape.”’ 


«* Alas!’ cried the dame, ‘* where is my widow’s vow, where 


is the memory, respect, and unremitting sorrow, for my departed 
husband ; ah, remorseless, bewitching young man, you have 
banished. them from my breast for ever. Ought I to expect good 
faith in a second love, who have so speedily been taught to forget 
the obligations due to my first. Ah, ungrateful soldier, if you 
deceive me, but I will not believe it possible; I yield to the 
omnipotence of love, which, like necessity, is the parent of many 
inventions, and it points out what must be done to snatch 
you from that death, which, I feel, would be productive of my 
own, 

“« The dead body, so lately deposited in this vault, must supply 
the place of that whigh has been taken away; there is neither 
sensation, resentment, hope, nor fear, with the dead. Heaven is 
my witness, that while I was'a wife, nothing was omitted on my 
Vou. V. 2 Pp 
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part for the solace and comfort of my departed husband.” They 
instantly opened the coffin, and, bearing the corpse between 
them, conveyed the knight from his sumptuous mausoleum, and 


suspended him on the ignominous tree. ‘So MOURNED Tur 
Dame oF Epnesus HER LOVE, AND SO WAS COMFORTED.” 

Thus far most of the narratives agree, but their conclusions 
widely differ ; in one instance, the happy pair, after having given 
and receivéd so decisive a proof of mutual attachment, become 
man and wife. In another, the lady having informed the soldier 
that it is in her power to relieve him from his embarrassment, 
makes, in a manner not the most consistent with female dclicacy, 
a previous agreement, that if her plan succeeds, he shall accept 
of her hand in wedlock ; but, after a performance of the agree- 
ment on her part, the quondam lover declares, in a surly tone, 
that a woman of her character is not to be trusted, and quits her 
abruptly. 

A third relater of the story, makes the poor widow take an 
active and indecorous part in maiming and mutilating her hv. 
band, that his body may not appear different from that of the 
malefactor; and the perfidious sentinel, after receiving such 
strong proofs of her love, instead of repaying it with gratitude 
and rapture, spurns her rudely from his embrace, and reproache: 
her in bitter language for her unnatural conduet ; declares, that 
if he had been weak enough to marry her, he should expect to be 
speedily supplanted and murdered by some more vigorous and 
successful rival. With more of the stern severity of an execu: 
tioner than of grateful gallantry, he then unsheaths his sword, 
and at one stroke separates her head from her body. 





HISTORY OF JOSEPH PIGNATA, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KOTZEBUE. 
[Continued from p. 220.] 

THE remaining stones were now removed without difficulty. 
Pignata joyfully descended again, cut off his friends hair, and 
gave him his own wig: they then flung their clothes into the pri- 
vate apartment, that nobody might find their change of dress; 
and left two letters upon the table, the one addressed to the Pops 
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the other to’ the father Commissary. In these letters they im- 
plored pardon for their daring, and gave an account of their 
money which remained in the hands of the Inquisition. They 
might have spared themselves this trouble, for the Holy Fathers 
neither granted the first, nor restored the last. 

After these preparations had been hastily made, Pignata first 
ascended through the hole, and immediately bolted all the doors 
from within. Alfonsi then reached up to him all their goods, 
and was about to follow him, but, being more corpulent than his 
friend, the hole proved too small. A deadly terror seized him in 
this eventful moment: Pignata used every effort to encourage 
him; a second attempt was made, but it proved as fruitless as 
the first. Alfonsi was in despair; they had no time to waste in 
making the hole larger ; yet still Pignata did not lose his presence 
of mind.—“ Strip yourself,” he cried to his friend: in a few 
minutes Alfonsi was undressed ; but still the points of the pro- 
jecting stones held him back, and wounded his body in several 
places so severely that the blood streamed down. ‘* You must not 
regard the pain,” said Pignata, ‘‘ our liberty is at stake, and we 
must succeed, cost what it will.” With these words he laid him- 
self across the hole, supported his head against the wall, and 
desired Alfonsi to fold his arms about his neck. In this way, 
with infinite labour, he drew him up» and then went down to 
fetch Alfonsi’s clothes. 

The unhappy Alfonsi was still terrified; and the nearer the 
hope of freedom appeared, the more his courage decreased. Pig- 
nata had already fastened the cloth to the baleony: Alfonsi de- 
sired to descend first, that Pignata might assist him from above, 
because he was afraid of striking against the marble column on 
which the balcony rested. His friend complied with his request, 
and holding the sheet firmly between his feet, he now began to 
descend. Pignata assisted him as well as he was able, and till 
about the middle of the descent all went on well. On the sudden 
it appeared to him as if he heard the rustling of Alfonsi’s mantle 
against the wall, and immediately afterwards he distinguished a 
mournful cry. 


_ Pignata instantly flung himself over the railing, slid down the 
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cloth without any injury, and found his friend lying upon the 
earth. 

‘© In God’s name, what is the matter?" said Pignata. 

“¢ Alas!” cried Alfonsi, ‘‘ I have broken my leg.” 

Pignata hoped that it would prove to be sprained only; but, 
upon trying, he found the leg was really broken in more than one 
place. There was now no time to enquire into the cause of this 
accident.—Their situation was dreadful. ‘ My friend! my bro. 
ther!" exclaimed Pignata, ‘* how shall I assist you?” 

“* Go,” said Alfonsi, ‘‘ and bring a surgeon.”’ 

“* Good God! in such a time of night, and in such a dress, 
how can I fetch a surgeon? Were you not so much larger and 
heavier than myself, I would carry you on my shoulders :—if you 
desire it, I will certainly remain with you; but by that you will 
gain nothing, and I should lose all. I shall be flung into one of 
those infernal dungeons, have a few hundred pounds of iron 
hung about my neck, and be reminded by a daily beating that] 
was for a moment free. If, indeed, I could hope to be again 
imprisoned with you—but, whether I go or stay, we shall be 
separated for ever: neither will again hear the voice of his u- 
happy friend, or listen to his sighs.” 

The poor Alfonsi felt the truth of this reasoning, and exclaimed 
—** Fly, and pray for me.” 

The moment of parting was indescribably affecting. So many 
years they had together shared in misery and hope—and now this 
sudden, dreadful separation ! this separation for ever! The death 
of Alfonsi would less have grieved his friend than the thought of 
being compelled to leave, in the tiger claws of the Inquisition, a 
man who, but a few hours before, had sworn fidelity to him even 
to the grave—to leave him, to whom, with fraternal love, he had 
exchanged this pledge ; yet, who can condemn him, if he stifled 
the feelings of his heart and left his helpless friend ? What hope 
remained for him, if he should now resign all the: advantages 
which his iron constancy had obtained. A second flight would be 
impracticable. —Pignata tore himself away and fied. 

Pignata had not gone far when he heard Alfonsi’s voice Joudly 
crying for assistance. Pignata was terroy-struck, and could not 
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help a momentary feeling of resentment. He thought Alfonsi 
might, at least, have suppressed his complaints till he had reason 
to suppose his friend was in safety. 

He had now reached the city gate: the porter who opened it, 
asked him if he knew who it was that called so loudly for assist- 
ance. In evident confusion he replied in the negative ; and pro- 
bably had to thank his venerable disguise as a hermit that he was 
suffered to pass. Even when he had got clear of the city, he 
heard Alfonsi’s lamentations. The voice pierced to the very mar- 
row of his bones, and he hastened to escape from it, but his ex- 
hausted strength soon pinned him to the earth. He had not eaten 
any thing in the evening, and, besides, had fatigued himself by 
almost superhuman exertions. It rained violently—his thirsty 
lips greedily sucked in the falling drops ; but this blessing was, 
in another point of view, an evil to him; his woollen hermit’s 
dress sucked up so much water, that it soon became too heavy 
for his exhausted strength. 

Burthened as he was, he could not possibly go much farther, 
With difficulty he reached an open shed, flung away his bag, with 
all that was in it, not excepting the bread and meat intended for 
his support during the first few days ; and, resigning himself en- 
tirely to fortune, continued his journey. 

Fortunately the full moon rose. He quitted the high road, and 
crept along close beneath the city walls. From the top of a hill 
he surveyed the country to seek for some place of concealment, 
for he felt that it was impossible for him to continue his journey 
much longer. In the neighbourhood there was a multitude of 
vineyards, and he now stood by a hedge which he supposed 
bounded one of them. The hedge was particularly thick and 
strong, but a single tree planted, in the middle of it, enabled him 
to climb over it; with feet and hands, torn and bloody, he at 
last got into the garden. 

He now perceived with terror that he had been mistaken; it 
was not a vineyard but a kitchen-garden, the flat surface of which 
might be overlooked at a single glance, and which would scarcely 
conceal a hare. A solitary ivy-covered tree, that stood near, of- 
fered him a place of refuge. Here he found a turf-seat, where 
the possessor of the garden most probably enjoyed his siesta in the 
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shade, for the overhanging completely excluded the sun-beams ; 
and, in this place of refuge, Pignata hoped to be perfectly con- 
cealed from the search of his pursuers. 

The rain poured down more violently, and still his thirst en. 
creased. It is true he sucked the water from the ivy-leaves, but 
it was bitter as gall, and instead of quenching his thirst, only 
augmented its anguish. Weariness at Jength closed his eyes, and 
he fell into a disturbed slumber, from which he was awakened by 
a noise about the break of day. His terror may easily be ima. 
pined, when -he saw, close behind the hedge, five or six men, 
who said to each other, ‘‘ it is too thick here for any one to 
burst through.” Trembling with terror, he held in his breath, 
and did not venture to move, lest.the rustling of a leaf should 
betray him. 

After they had paced around the hedge, they went away, 


Pignata cast a timid look around, to learn by the day-light where 


fortune had conducted him. At a short distance from the tut. 


seat he saw the gardener’s house: a woman sat before the door 
under a thatch-shelter, and four little children were playing by 
her side. Luckily for him the rain lasted the whole day; for, 
without doubt, his place of refuge was the only spot in the whole 
garden where the children could play, as every other part was 
planted with vegetables. Hc, however, endured an unceasing 
state of terror. At one time he saw the gardener take a water- 
jug, and run hastily towards the tree.—He gave himself up for 
lost, when the man suddenly stopped, and, kneeling down, drew 
water from a well about four paces from the turf-seat. He then 
ran quickly back without once lifting up his head; and, if:he had, 
must inevitably have discovered the trembling fugitive. This 
momentary terror was of service to Pignata, as it gave him at 
least the joyful prospect of being able to quench his thirst when 
night came; for, by day, he did not dare to move a foot from 
his concealment. 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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The Collector.—No. XI I I. 





‘‘What heretofore hath been served in several dishes for a feast, is here 
minced in a charger fora gallimaufrey. If 1 present a mingle-mangle, my 
fault is to be excused, because the whole world is become a hodge-podge.” 

Prologue to Lyly’s ‘* Midas.” 
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Ir is well known, that England, at the era of the restora‘ion 
of learning, supplied fewer than almost any other country, of 
those manuscripts of which the works of the Greeks and Romans 
were first printed. The following extract from the Preface of 
Bale, Bishop of Ossory, to his translation of John Leland’s ‘* New 
Year's Gift to King Henry the Eighth,”’ accounts in part fora 
fact so discreditable to the literary fame of our country........ 
“Never had we bene offended for the losse of our lybraryes, 
beynge so many in nombre, and in so desolate places for the more 
parte; yf'the chiefe monumentes and most notable works of our 
excellent wryters had been preserved. If there had bene, in every 
shyre of England, but one solemne lybrary, to the preservacyon 
of those noble workes, and preferrement of good lernynge in oure 
posterity, it had bene yet sumwhat. But, to destroye all without 
consyderacyon, is, & wyll be unto Englande, a most horryble 
infamy amonge the grave senyors of other nacyons. A great 
nombre of them whych purchased those superstycyouse monsyons * 
reserved of those lybrarye bokes, some to serve theyr jakes, some 
to scoure theyr candlestyckes, and some they sent over see to the 
boke-bynders, not in small nombre; but, at tymes, whole shyppes 
full, to the wonderynge of foren nacyons. Yea, the unyversytees 
of thys realme are not alle clere in this detestable fact. But 
cursed is that bellye whych secketh to be fedde with such un- 
godlye gaynes, and so depelye shameth hys natural contreye. I 
know a merchaunt man, whych shall at thys tyme be namelesse, 
that boughte the contentes of two noble lybraryes for fortye shyl- 
lynge’s price: a shame it is to be spoken. This stuffe hathe he 
occupyed in the stede of greye paper, by the space of more than these 
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ten years; and yet he hathe store ynoughe for as many yeares to 
come. A prodygyouse example is thys, and to be abhorred of alle 
men, whych love theyr nacyon as they shoulde do.—The monkes 
kKepte them undre duste; the ydle-headed prestes regarded them 

















not; theyre iattre owners have moste shamfullye abused them ; & 
the covetouse merchauntes have solde them awaye into forer 
nacyons for moneye.” 














MISS KELLY. 

Tre author of the “ Biographical Sketch” of this lady, mserted 
in your last, will, I trust, pardon me the supposition that he 
cannot have paid sufficient attention to her performances to enable 
him to form a just estimate of her merits; at least, I think it fair 


to draw this conclusion when we find him asserting that ‘* she is 














incapable of expressing the higher passions,” as ‘ her figure and 
manners are light and trifling ;’’ and further, that ‘* she will 
always be excellent in secondary characters, such as Maria in 
‘Of Age To-morrow,’ and Caroline in ‘The Prize,* but would 
most probably sink under any higher effort."”. After such ‘ damn- 
ing with faint praise as this,’’ it is somewhat ludicrous to find the 
critic, in the next paragraph, expressing his fears that he may be 
thought too lavish in his encomiums! With respect, however, to 
the probability of her sinking under the attempt to sustain part: 
of a superior rank to those of Caroline, &c., the writer of cours 
must be ignorant of the fact of her not only having attempied 
such, but that her attempts have been crowned with the most 
perfect success ; I allude, amongst others to her Julian (Peasant 
Boy), Lauretta (Maniac), Zorayda* (Rich and Poor), Yarico, 














































* Her excellence in this character is so justly appreciated and described by 
a former Editor of your work, that I cannot forbear citing the passage in sup- 
' port of my sentiments :—‘‘ In the part of Zorayda, Miss Kelly’s former 
defects are fergotten. Every line is spoken with the strictest propriety, and 
an exquisite harmony of utterance, which is seldom to be found im the actors 
of the present day. In the last and most trying scene she sets all description 
at defiance: her stifled anguish, expressed only by the convulsive trembling 
of her limbs, while her father addresses her, unknowing that he is speaking 
to his child; the dreadful agony shewn in every feature when she at last dis- 


































Ophelia *, &c. Her’ power in characters of this description are 


flippant chambermaids.”’ 
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unequalled by any of her contemporaries; to use the words of an 
old dramatist— 








«« | have geen her paint her grief 
In such a lively colour, that for false 
And acted passion, ste has drawn true,tears 
From the spectators ; ladics in the boxes 
Kept time with sighs and tears to her sad accents, 
' As she had truly been the thing she seemed.” 
May’s °° Heir,” 1633. 




















From the concluding part of the Memoir in question, I should 
conceive the author to be a gentleman cf liberal sentiments; one 
who would not hesitate, on conviction, to acknowledge himself 
in error; nor, from his stile of writing, do | imagine he is by 
any means incapable of forming a correct judgement of a per- 
former's merits, though, in the present instance, he has assuredly 
erred ;, I therefore cannot but believe that when he penned the 
strictures of which I complain, his judgement was for once led 
astray—aliquando dormitat bonus Homerus—or that he has formed 
his opinion: of Miss Kelly's acting from a slight and imperfect 
view. Let him see her in any of the above characters, and I 
make not the least doubt but he will readily retract his hasty 
assertion, that ‘‘ she can ouly be considered as excellent in farce, 
and the subordinate characters of the drama; simple girls and 















































For my own poor part, I am free to confess my opinion of her 
as an actress is, that she is equalled by few, and excelled by none 






covers herself and implores his compasrion, are not to be conveyed in lan- 
guage. The effect was terrible, almost too terrible for the endurance of any 
audience. The most insensibie were dissolved in tears; and we have seen 
those, who have prided themselves on the sternness of their nature, melted 
into feeling aud abashed.”—Thcatrical Inquisitor, Sept. 1819. 

* Perhaps the highest praise 1 can bestow on her performance of Ophelia is 
to say that it was totally different from Mrs. Bartley’s, who appears entirely 
to have forgotten that the daughter of Polonius is any thing rather than a 
ptecise formal prude ; and that there is a wide difference between her melan- 
choly wildness, and the distraction of Belvidera and Isabella. Why will thi¢ 
lady, who, ina certain line of acting, stands confessedly eminent, eentinually 
appear in parts for which she has not a single requisite ? 

Von. V, . 2Q 
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at present on the stage ; a sentiment which has received addi. 
tional confirmation, were any necessary, from visiting her de. 
lightful performance of Horatia Pemberton, in the comédie raseé 
called ‘* Policy.”’ This opinion has net been hastily formed, but 
is the result of an attentive observance of her performances for 
some year's past ; nor can it, I think, be reasonably suspected of 
prejudice, when I say that I never in my life saw Miss Kelly of 
the stage. Her abilities as a comic actress are universally known, 
and I am persuaded that she only requires to be oftener seen in 
such characters as I have mentioned to have her merit in them as 
generally acknowledged. 


*¢ For in her youth 
There is a prone and speechless dialect, 
Such as moves men; besides, she hath prosperous art 
When she will play with reason and discourse, 


And well she can persuade.” —J/easure for Measure, Act I. Sc. 3. 


DANGLES. 


Ir there be no exaggeration in the following extracts from 
Prynne’s ‘* Histriomastix,’’ 1635, Dangles, or ‘* playe-haunters,” 
were formerly much more numerous than at present. To judge 
from Prynne’s description, the passion for theatrical amusements 
appears then to have been excessive *. 

‘© Players and stage-plaies, with which I am now to combate 
in a publike theatre in the view of sundry partiall spectators, are 
growne of late so powerfull, so prevalent in the affeetions ; the 
opinions of many, both in citie, court, and country; so univer- 
sally diffused like an infectious leprosie, so deepely rivited into the 
seduced, prepossessed hearts and judgements of voluptuous carnall 
persons, who swarme.so tlicke in every Play-house, that they leave 
no-empty place, and almost crowd one another to death for multi- 
tude, as they did in Augustine’s time, chusing rather to fill the 
Theatre than the Church, that had not this My HISTRIOMASTIX 
qvergrowne its first intended pigmie’s stature, it had never been 
able to.foyle those many giant-like enemies with which it is now 
to grapple; neither‘could it have borne any geometrical propor 
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® Vide Theatrical Inquisitor,” Vol. IV. p. 75. 
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tion with those festring ulcers, those many practicall, applauded 
errors *, whose cure and refutation it endeavours. Some play- 
books, since I first undertook the subject, are growne from quarto 
into folio; which yet beare so good a price and sale, that I can- 
not but with griefe relate it; they are now new-printed in farre 
better paper than most octavo or quarto Bibles, which hardly 
find such vent as they}. And can then one quarto tractate 
against stage-plaies be thought too large, whenas it must assault 
such ample play-house volumes? Besides, our quarto play-bookes, 
since the first sheetes of this my treatise came unto the presse, 
have come forth in such abundance, and found so many customers, 
that they almost exceede all number; one studie being scarce able to 
holde them, and two yeares time too little to peruse them all}. And 
this made this treatise swell the greater because these play-bookes 
are so multiplied, and our players and play-haunters are more 
in number, and more various in judgments, humours and appre- 
hensions than they have beene in former ages.” 

Epistle to the Christian Reader, 

«Pitty it is to see how. many ingenious youthes and girles ; 
how many young (that 1 say not old) gentlemen and gentlewomen 
of birth and quality, as if they were borne for no other purpose 
but to consume their youth, their lives in lascivious dalliances, 
playes, and pastimes, doe in this idle age of ours most prodigally, 
most sinfully riot away the very creame and flower of their yeares, 
their dayes in play-houses, in dancing-schooles, tavernes, ale- 
houses, dice-houses, tobacco-shops, bowling-allies, and such in- 
famous places, upon those life-devouring, time-exhausting: playes 
and pastimes, (that I say not sinnes beside,) as is a shame for 
Pagans, much more for Christians to approve. And because we 
have now many wanton females of all sorts resorting daily by 
troopes unto our playes and play-houses to see and to be seene, I 
shall only desire them to consider that it hath evermore beene the 


* Ben Johnson’s, Shacspeer’s, and others. | 
+ Shacspeer’s plaies are printed in the best crowne paper, far better than 
most Bibles. ~ . 


} Above forty thousand play-bookes have beene printed and vented within 
these last two yeares, 
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notorious badge of prostituted strumpets, and the lewdest harlots 
to ramble abroad tu plaves and play-houses; whither no honest, 
chast, or sober girles or women, but only branded whores and 
infamous adulteresses did resort in ancient times; and that all 
have constantly suspected the chastity, yea, branded the honesty 
_ OF those females who have beene so immodest as ta resort to theatres 
and stage-playes, which either finde or make them harlots. Never. 
theless, the dissolutenesse of our lascivious, impudent, rattle. 
pated, gadding females is such as if they had purposely studied to 
appropriate to themselves King Solomon's memorable character of 
an whorish woman with an impudent face, a subtile heart, and 
the attire of an harlot ; they are lowde and stubborne ; their feet 
abide not in their houses ; now they are without, now im the 
streets, and He in wait at every corner; being never well pleased 
nor contented but when they are wandering abroad to playes, to 
play-houses, dancing-matches, masques, and publike shewes, 
from which nature it selfe hath sequestred all women. Let me now 
beseech all female play-haunters to abandon playes and_play- 
houses, a8 most pernicious pests ; where all femates wrecke their 
credit, most their chastity, some their fortunes, not a few their 
sotiles; and to say unto them as the philosopher did unto his 
wealth which he cast into the sea, abite in profundum male cupi- 
dituies ; ego ves mergum ne ipsé mergar a vobis."—P. 991—4. 








Mens 


THEATRICAL LONGEVITY. 

¥r is, I believe, a generally received opinion, ‘that the con: 
comitant to a length of years, must be an unsullied conscience, 
frectitude of conduct, and peace of mind. The vicious man may 
have strength of frame to encounter the shocks of unruly passions; 
he may have the fortune to escape the retributive punishment of 
guilt; or he may live to wear the sitver badge of virtuous longe- 
vity—but IJ am persuaded such instances are rare. With heartfelt 
Satisfaction can | confidently point out to the profession of the 
stage for innumerable proofs of persons enjoying ‘‘ age like a lusty 


winter, frosty but kindly.”=—J will give a few out of the many to 
. prove it: 
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ty Bowman. .......... 85 Lee Lewis. .... eave 70 
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r a Mattocks..... ime Te 
es Colley Cibber........ 87  Moody....... (oan oe 
to Mrs. Clive........... a5 | ee ieee 
of ‘Mes. Crawford........72 Quit... ..cccesseces 7 
id eee ers Ma ner vennee ae 
et a ee. a | ors 
ne RE sansa 
ed ; LIVING. 
to Mrs, Abingdon ...... 78 Sputek... ..cccccccees 
s, Pca ckeeen sees 7S er weed 
w B.D i cenenens 76 Waldron...... cesee GO 
y° Mrs. Mattocks....... 67 Wewitzer.........,. 64*. 
‘it Miss Pope .......... 69 
it Mansel'’s ‘‘ Free Thoughts on Actors,’ &c. 1814, p. 153. 
ris 
Nie 
COLMAN AND GARRICK. 
I remember, says Cowper +, having been told by Colman, that 
* Mr. Mansel, I have no doubt, might have greatly extended this list. 
ne The following, however, are all that at present occur to my recollection : 
1: Mrs. Bracegirdle..... + 85 Ryan ...ccccccccccvcccens 66 
Dibdin... 2. sececcercses 69 Sheridan, .....+.+s0.0ees+ 67 
ay ee Wel vs cseeccccce acces @ 
IS 5 SEG. seccceceveeses TT WERE sca cececesecssecsse @ 
of PAR cc cvcisesvsccees FF Tate Wilkinson........... 65 
ree Roger Kemble........... 82 Woodward ..esessseee ose 60 
elt PP ttscsescmernees 
7 Those who wish for further information on this subject, as well as the first 
ay , appearances of actors and actresses, and many other matters interesting “ 
vs Dramatic Amateurs, I beg leave to refer to a ‘‘ Theatrical Pocket Book, 


just published by Mr. Wewitzer of the T. R. D. L. 
+ Cowper's fame as a poet is firmly established; his claim to the title of 
| prophet appears Ge me 40 be equaily-cvident; Witness the following passage, 
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when. he once dined with Garrick, he was repeatedly pressed by_ 
him to eat more of a certain dish, that he was known to be par. 
ticularly fond of: Colman as often refused, and at last declared 
he could nét.—‘< But could not you,"’ said Garrick, “ if you 
were in a dark room by yourself?” 


ey 


MONKISH TASTE. 

In the year 1806, a magnificent bronze statue of a horse of 
colossal size was discovered in the environs of Naples. The head 
of it, alone, was preserved, and is, or was, in the Palazza 
Caraffa; the remain was melted down to make a bell for the cathe. 
dral ! 


which I apply meo periculo to one of ‘¢ His Majesty’s Servants,’’ whose Shylock 
and Richard raised expectations which his performances of Hamlet, &c. have 
so woefully disappointed. _ Those sagacious gentlemen who can discover no 
excellence but in the person of their idol; they who 
mn Ne’er advance a judgement of their own, 
But catch the spreading notion of the town,” 
who affect to despise Young, and suffer Kemble to perforin to empty benches, 
will doubtless shudder at my blasphemy, and stand aghast at my presumptina 
=’ importe—] shall venture: 
‘¢ The Theatre, too small, shall suffocate 
Its squeez’d contents, and more than it adinits 
Shall sigh at their exclusion, and return 
Ungratified: for there some noble lord 
Shall stuff his shoulders with King Richard’s bunch, 
Or wrap himself in Hamlet's * inky cloak,’ 
And strut, and storm, and straddle, stamp, and swear, 
To SHEW THE WORLD HOW GARRICK DID NOT ACT, 
The rabble, all alive 
From tippling benches, cellars, stalls, and styes, 
Swarm to the Theatre. Maidens wave 
Their kerchiefs, and old women || weep for joy. 
Why ? What has charm’d them ? 
ENCHANTING: NOVELTY, that moon at full 
That finds out ev’ry crevice of the head 
That is not sound and perfect, hath in theirs 
Wrought this disturbance, But the wane is near 
And lesser plaudits must suffice him soon.’—Task, Book 6. 


—— 





i 4. ¢e. The Editors of the Morning Post, and other impartial papers. 
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” WHIST 


Was the ancient interjection for silence *, from which the name 
of a favourite game at cards is supposed to be derived, as requiring 
mute attention. Inf this sense it is used by an old translator of 
Virgil, at the commencement of the Second Book of the Gineid ; 
< Conticuere omnes,” are the words of the poet, which are thus 
done into English—‘* They whisted all’—but the compositor, 
cither a humourist, or too fond of ale, by adding a letter has 
given the passage a laughable turn—‘* They whistled all.” 











bi Great Ormond Street, Danorr, Jun. 
: November 3, 1814. 
ies peepee — 
ANSWER TO DANGLE, JUN. BY THE EDITOR. 
ch Sir, 
vie Your strictures on the Life of Miss Kelly make it proper for me 
no to come forward as the writer of that article ; indeed, my signa- 
ture, as Editor, was omitted only by accident, and I feel no hesi- 
tation in defending that which I have advanced ; between liberal 
; opponents, difference of opinion will rather serve as a stimulus to 


exertion than engender animosity. 
My opinion of Miss Kelly was not lightly formed; though I am 
aware that the cool judgement of an unprejudiced observer must 
ever appear harsh to the fervour of admiration. Opinions are too 
often conceived rather from the feclings than from the understand 
ing, and, unfortunately, they are the more tenaciously defended, as 
rickety ill-formed children become the darling of their parents. 
In defence of Miss Kelly you observe, that she has played cha- 
cacters of the first class, and with great succcss; this assertion is 
supported by referring to the parts of Zorayda and Miss Pember- 
ton; yet surely these are both secondary characters in the grand 
scale of the Drama. A character to be called of the first class 
must involve the developement of the higher passions, must by its 
varied difficulties call for grand intellectual exertions, and, finally, 
comprize those noble effusions of the poet that can be embodied 





* Vide Lyly’s “* Mother Bombic,” Act {V. Se. 2. | 
“ Halfpenny, Without laughing my spleen would split : but whist, here 
: comes the man,’ ‘ 
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only by exalted genius. Now is this the case with Zurayda? Js 
there any thing in the principle scene but the hysteric agitation 
of a simple girl, frightened at the appearance of an incensed 
parent? Is there any difficulty of language or action? It is, in. 
deed, true, that Miss Kelly spoke with great propriety, and acted 
in the best stile that the part would admit of; but this is not the 
point :—I allowed, with pleasure : allowed, her abilities in such 
parts; but that by no means proves her capable of higher efforts, 

I really think that my next assertion of her figure being light 
and trifling cannot well be denied ; though by no means partial 
to the giant representatives of Covent Garden, to the Conways, 
Egertons, and Farleys, I yet must suppose that something more 
of figure is requisite for tragic dignity; but, to set this matter at 
rest, if my account is wrong, the reverse is most probably true; 
you must therefore assume that she is dignified and majestic, a . 
position in its stature not very tenable. 

That which I have advanced respecting the tragie charaeters is 
also true in regard with the comic; all the parts which Mis 
Kelly has ever performed, are of the second cast. The character 
of Miss Pemberton for instance, which you have objected to me, 
is altogether of the second rate; it is the part of a lively, simple 
girl, and rather requires the habit of acting than any powers of 
understanding. 

After all, I admire Miss Kelly's talents, though I cannot con- 
sent to lavish on her that high praise which partiality demands. 
She is a clever, deserving actress, and, in her particular depart- 
ment, is an ornament to the profession—this is saying as much 
as justice will warrant; and surely I cannot be considered as her 
enemy after having borne such honorable testimony to her chae 
' yacter as a private individual. 

In regard to Mr. Kean’s merit, I must express a most decided 
difference of opinion. His talents appear to me of the first class; 
but as this subject is discussed in its proper place, it will be supet- 
fluous to say any thing upon it here. 

In conclusion I must observe, that however different our critical 
code may be, I shall never confound a liberal opponent with such 
wretched drivellers as Dramaticus. 

Ed. 
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ACCOUNT OF INDIAN SERPENTS. 





Inp1a abounds in reptiles of every description, and particularly 
in Serpents. 7 

Travellers who are not sufficient naturalists to class them, dis- 
tinguish three principal sorts : first, the Minute-Serpent, which is 
a small black sort, with yellow rings, found frequently in pas- 
tures. The corrosive matter contained in. the vesicles of this 
animal is so sharp and violent, that it causes almost instant death. 
The general opinion of old women and the multitude is, that a 
person may live just as many minutes after being bit as the reptile 
has rings round his body; and hence the name that is given of it, 
of Minute-Serpent. It is certain, that the ravages caused by its 
poison are so sudden, that the best alkali applied to the wound, 


le at the very moment of the bite, can scarcely counteract it so 
effectually as to preserve life, and never prevents the part from 
is being affected with marasm, languor, and palsy. | 
¥ The bezoar-stone is not of sufficient efficacy against the venom 
i of this serpent, and is not even capable of protracting death. It 
, is true, that the greater part of those which are purchased in this 
He country are not genuine, or at least are very bad. The Indians 
of have the talent of fabricating them, so as to resemble perfectly 
the good ones, and the greatest skill is necessary not to be mis- 
- ‘taken. The bezoar-dealers generally bring them to Pondicherry 
ie and Madras, and have at the same time large scorpions, by which 
ite to try the efficacy of the stone. The best are without contradic- 
ch ‘ tion those which are found in the bladder of the antelope; the 
ner dealers say they are all derived from that animal. These men 
1ae suffer themselves to be stung in the finger by an enormous black 
scorpion, which they irritate by striking it on the back. The 
led wounded part is then made to bleed by pressing it, and they im- 
$$ mediately apply the bezoar, making all kinds of contortions as 
ete _ they do it, to persuade the spectators that they feel a great deat 
of pain. After a few minutes they pull away the stone, notwith- 
7 standing its close adhesion to the wound, which is now stopped 
Ic 


from bleeding, has’ no swelling or appearance of irritation, and 
is perfectly cured. If the bezoar thus made use of he seized im- 


mediately by the intended purchaser, there is no doubt of his ob- 
Vor, V. Q2R 
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taining a good one; but it often happens, that, under pretence 
of washing it, it is dexterously conveyed away, and a fictitious 
calculus without virtue substituted in its stead. 

The second description of serpent is that called by the Portu- 
guese Cupelle, from capella, a cloak. It is distinguished by a 
membrane on each side of the head, which are in general not 
perceived ; but whenever the animal is irritated, they rise up and 

form a kind of head-dress, that gives it a very beautiful appear. - 
ance. This serpent is very dangerous, and extremely irascible ; 
but alkali radically cures its bite. 

The third species is the House-Serpent, which is not in the 
smallest degree either dangerous or irascible. It glides into the 
cradle of infants, without occasioning the least accident. Yet 
We naturally feel an emotion of horror when we find them in our 
dwellings; particularly, as we are not sure, at first sight, of 
what kind they may be, So soon, therefore, as one of these 
reptiles is discovered, care is taken to destroy it; and, if it is not : 
to be caught, the enchanter is sent for. 

This man arrives loaded with baskets, in which are snakes and 


serpents of every kind. His legs are furnished with a description 
of rings, which dangle at liberty on the ancle. These rings are 
cut in two breadthwise, and the two parts hollowed, so that at 
each motion of the charlatan’s foot, the two sides strike against 


each other and produce a very shrill noise, resembling the sound 
of a brass bason when struck with a hammer. Another instrv- 
ment is also employed, called a drone bag-pipe, of which the bag 
is pressed under the arm. The noise of this instrument is so 
great, that the serpent, stunned and overcome by it, is easily 
taken. * 

The conjuror begins by making the serpents in the baskets 
dance ; but he does not expose them till he has played some time 
to stupify them a little: yet, in spite of this precaution, so soon 
as the baskets are opened, the capelles in particular seem in- 
clined to be angry rather than to dance, and, by provoking them. 
they rise up, and assume a threatening posture. 

The man keeps near them, and strikes occasionally with his 
foot to stupify them quickly. When the right effect is produced, 
a giddiness takes place, the eye loses its lustre, and the serpent, 
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by attempting to balance itself, exhibits the appearance of 
dancing. | 

The reptile that is to be caught, attracted by the noise, is sure 
to leave its retreat, and the sight of its fellow-creatures appears 
to decide the affair ; for it readily joins them, follows their ex- 
ample, and soon partakes of their supineness. 

The conjuror then puts a basket over its head, and, shutting it 
up in it, carries it off with the rest, amongst which it figures in 
its turn, and equals them in docility. ‘The enchanter asks no 
other reward for his trouble than the animal he has thus caught. 

In every country, those who live on the credulity of others, 
seldom fail to give to their actions an appearance of the marvel- 
lous, thereby the more surely to impose on the multitude. It is 
with this view that the enchanters of serpents persuade the specta- 
tors, that a few grains of rice will destroy the enchantment which 
they pretend to operate on the reptile, will expose their persons 
to the greatest danger, and render their instrument mute. Euro- 
peans seldom fail to throw a small quantity at them, and they are 
generally alert in seizing the moment when this is done. The in- 
stant they perceive the riec, they pretend to be no longer able to 
draw tones from their bag-pipes, and they fall into fits. The 
serpents, hearing no noise, recover from their delirium, and en- 
deavour to escape. Fear instantly disperses the crowd, the most 
intrepid amongst which endeavour to bring the conjuror to him- 
self; who, when he sees his reptiles beginning to crawl off, is 
one of the first to recover his senses. When rice is thrown with- 
out their knowledge, this farce does not take place; an evident 
proof that it is all deception and trick. 








LITERARY REVIEW. 


Selections from the popular Poetry of the Hindoos. Arranged and translated 
by Thomas Duer Broughton, Esq. 


Porrnry is the fashionable occupation of the present day ; doctiet 
indocti.scribimus omnes. ‘Yo read the multitude of rhyming volumes 
that issue weekly from the press, one would imagine that the 
mania of writing, like some epidemic disease, had incurably ine 
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fected the whole body of the nation. Wonderful as this may 
seem, it is still more wonderful where readers are to be found of 
sufficient stupidity to buy, and sufficient patience to read, such 
antiquated novelties. For our own parts, our hearts are so com- 
pletely hardened, that we can neither be merry or pleased with 
them; the most distressing cases of novel misery never force a 
sigh, except it proceed from weariness ; a ghost has not the least 
effect upon our nerves ; nay, if the hero of a tale should be en- 


closed in a dungeon of adamant, we feel no emotion, being per- 
fectly certain that the author has in store some kind-hearted 
damsel, or dead friend, or snug trap-door, by which the prisoner 


is to escape at a moment's warning. As to poetry, the case is 
still worse; one line so naturally tells us the nature of its rhyming 
bed-fellow, that we cannot feel one moment's doubt; and, as to 
the meaning couched in them, it is either so simple that it is ridi- 
culous, or so abstruse that it is unintelligible. 

These remarks are extorted by the volume before us, and 
though no doubt the highest office of the critic is to enter into 
serious investigation of his subject, laying down the rules from 
which his opinions are deduced, yet, there are occasions, and 
those not few, where he does ample service to the cause of litera- 
ture by leaving this department, and hunting down with severity 
‘and ridicule those retainers to the poetic corps, who take to them- 
selves, unasked, the worn-out livery of the muses :—yet, before 
entering a decided protest against such volumes as that which 
forms the subject of this article, we must candidly observe, that 
the author is evidently a man of no mean acquirements ; that his 
stile is the polished stile of the scholar, and that he has only 
deserved censure by wandering from his proper sphere of action. 

This volume purports to be a translation from the popular 
poetry of the Hindoos; it contains a multitude of little poems 
upon various subjects, but all in the same childish stile, replete 
with the most puerile conceits, and without one image that has 
the charm of novelty. 

' The amatory poems are not very creditable to the taste of the 
Hindoo ladies, and, perhaps, still less to their character. The 
following extracts may serve as a happy specimen of the impudent 
familiar. 
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‘¢ When blooming Khrishna first, in happy hour, 
Grazed his young herds, he sealed his amorous power. 
Proud of his charge, he bent his careless way, 
Nor feared he yet the tyrant Kuns’ harsh sway, 
A maid who viewed his bright and youthful charms, 
Seized (and the knowing herdsman smiled) his arms ; 
And ‘ Tell me, sir, by whose good leave you feed 
Your wandering cows along my pleasant mead ? 
Nay, come yourself,’ she cried, ‘ aud see the saucy deed’.”—p. 33. 


** A pearl this morning from thy chaplet fell ; 
Kunya found it; and he knew it well. 

Much pleased, the jewel on his bosom laid, 
And vow’d he’d give it to some village maid. 
Yet thus he hinted whither tend his vows ; 

€ You'll go,’ said he, £ that way to milk your cows ; 
And so may chance the lovely girl to see— 


Jf uot, ah think, you seal my misery !’’—p. 45. 


‘* Her limbs with fragrant ote were dyed ; 

Her hair with pearly fillet tied ; 

Her neck fresh wreaths of Chumpa prest ;—~ 

But sweeter, lovelier than the rest, - 

Glowed the fair beauties of her budding breast. 
fer hands in thine I saw thee hold, 

And fondly to thy bosom fold ;— 

Then tell me, love, and tell me true,— 

Who was the maid in mantle blue ?”*—p. 57. 





The next poem is a delicious piece of simplicity, that must re- 
joice the heart of Wadsworth and his followers. 


‘© Though hair as black as glossy raven, 

On me’s bestowed by bounteous Heaven ; 

The gift I find a source of pain ; 

Yet who of Heaven may dare complain ? 

They sneer, and scoff, and taunting swear 
« Tm proud, because my face is fair: 

And how should such a child as I 

Restrain their cruel raillery ? 

My mother, if I stir, will chide ; 

My sister watches by my side ; 

And then my brother scolds me so, 

My cheeks with constant blushes glow : 
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Ah then, kind Heaven! restore to me 
The happy days of infancy ; 
And take this boasted youth again, 


Productive but of care and pain !""—p. 73, 


We are tempted to quote the following lines for the benefit of 
the Della Cruscans. They are a perfect magazine of delights, 
and, by judicious management, might serve Anna Matilda and 
Arno for a year to come. They are the very quintessence of M: 
Bell's school. 


** How that dark little spot on thy chin 
Enhances thy beauty and power! 
*Tis a rose, and a poor bee within, 
Deceived, lies entranced in the flower, 
My eyes as sly robbers I use, 
To ensnare silly hearts passing by ; 
And when bound by a smile for a noose, 


In that dimple I plunge them,—to die.” —p. 121. 


‘* Eager my lover tow’rds me ran ; 
His hand an army, and his plan, 
The careless city to surprise : 
But my eyes form a fortress good, 
And eye-lashes a fencing wood, 


Where modesty securely lies.”’—p. 129. 


The explanation by the translator is even more valuable than 
the lines themselves. 


“* In the foregoing figurative stanza, the power is described, which a modu 


woman always possesses, of abashing a presumptuous lover, only by a glance 


of her eye.” in 


One more quotation and we have done. 


** Rhada, disguised as herald dread, 
One day the sportive Gopees led, 

Where Krishna, in the shady bowers 

Of Mndbun, whiled the idle hours. 

To him they hie, and loudly call, 

* Arise !—the Prince is in his hall! 

And fain would know by what controul, 
On milk and curds thou leviest toll.’ 
The youths. who sport around him fly, 
With clamorous shouts that rend the sky 
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And he stands trembling with alarm, 
While Rhada boldly takes his arm. 
But soon his terror she removes ; 

His eyes meet those.of her he loves ; 
Whose brows at once betray the wile, 
Relaxed into a modest smile.’’—p, 41. 














t of 
its, We turn from this miserable trash to the introductory matter ; 
and it is neatly written, and contains some information respecting the 


3 Hindoo poetry that may be useful to the general reader. 

In this notice of Mr. Broughton’s work, for it can hardly be 
called a review, we have becn animated by a desire of repressing 
that poetic mania, that, like ivy round a wall, is destructive of 
the fabric about which it twines. As to criticism on such an oc- 
casion, it is worse than useless ; it is a waste of time, a mockery 

7 against reason. The forth-coming poem of Walter Scott, will, 

we hope, furnish ample materials for that stile of disquisition 


EDs inecdt 















which is always pleasing to the enquiring mind. 
| Ed, 
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Uian Sic posit# quoniam suaves miscetis odores,—Virg. Georg, 


nodest 


glance LINES TO A FRIEND. 
No! I can ne'er resign the art 

Which Nature has so deep impress’d 
On every movement-of my heart, 


And twined so closely round my breast ! 


Though you may call my humble theme, 
‘* The phantoms of unreal joys,”’ 

J would not wake from such a dream 

To share with crowds their pomp and noise. 
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For I can soothe my lonely hours 
By roaming Fiction’s fairy clime, 
Can cull bright Fancy’s fadeless flowers 
To deck the weary wing of Time. 


Should Health forget her wonted smile, ~ 
- (Some hours of sickness ali must share) 
My lyre can well those hours beguile, 
And blunt the barbed sting of Care. 


Should Pleasure’s gay illusions cease, 
(And clouds will oft obscure her ray) 
The lyre can lull my soul to peace, 
Or wile the ling’ring time away. 


Then cease to chide fair Fancy’s power, 
Who o’er my soul has shed her light ; 

She'll prove a friend in Sorrow’s hour, 
And cheer me in Affliction’s night. 








STANZAS TO 

Tue world has neither bliss nor woe, 

That now can reach my broken heart, 
Life can no other joy bestow, 

Since I have found the thing thou art :— 
This breast can feel no deeper smart, 

For thou the final pang hast given ; 
One gleam of hope long cheer’d my heart, 

Now, from my soul, ‘tis rudely driven. 


The smile that lights my languid brow 
Proceeds not from a joyous breast ; 
My soul is dead to Pleasure’s glow, 
I laugh, but do not feel the jest : 
So flow’rs, with which cold graves are dress'd, 
Bloom to the eye, and perfume breathe ; 
They smile so fair, who ever guess’d 
The dreary scene they hide beneath? 
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ON THE AUTHOR OF THE MODERN DUNCIAD. 






























Just wise enough to play the fool, 
Just learn’d enough to err by rule ; 

With vanity of monstrous size, 

That struts, and swells, and would be wise: 
In place of wit with venom fraught, 

With owl-like mien that looks like thought, 
Our sapient author rushes forth, 

Like the pale critics of the North, 

And vainly strives with idle rhyme, 

That flows in one poor ding-dong chime, 
To blast the high unsullied name 

Of all the dearest sons of fame. 








¢ 


LINES TO THE NEW AMANTHIS, 


In days of yore, whate’er the Poet writ, 
Of Woman's virtue, modesty, or wit,— 
Which tam’d the warrior’s pride, his wrath subdued, 
And sooth’d the passions in their wildest mood, 
’Twas idly done :—for men usurp’d her place, 

And vainly strove to imitate her grace! 
Then—plaintive Despemona shock'd theear, 

And a male Jutiet pour’d the girlish tear! 
Orvanpo vainly sigh’d—alas ! he pined 
With fervent ardour for Sir Rosauinp! 
Man swore to man a thousand tender vows, 
And Ammon kiss’d a male Stratira’s brows! 


Thank Heaven! we’re alter’d; and, at length, confess, 
None can, like lovely woman, paint distress, } 
Or summon passion from its deep recess ; 

"Tis her's to rend the heart with well-feign’d woe, 

And make the tear at fancied anguish flow. 

Then hail, ‘fair Star! whose splendor gilds our age, 


And throws new lustre o'er our modern stage ; 
Vor.V. 28 
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Whose bright career, methinks, e’en now I see, 
Beam through the clouds of dark futurity ; 

O’er those rewards, which, to my raptured mind, 
Await, in thee, Grace, Feeling, Beauty join’d ! 


Let not the influence of the critic school, 
Who make sense dull, and wisely err by rule, 
Lead thee to wander, like themselves, astray, 
While Truth and Nature plainly point the way. 
Thy sweet expression charms the captive will, 
And oh! remain the CuiLp or Nature still! 








TO SLEEP. 
Come, gentle sleep, my call obey, 
Come, let me feel thy healing power ; 
O, steal me from myself away, 
And charm to peace the midnight hour. 
*Tis thine to soothe the sense of woe, 


And bid the tear forget to flow. 
March, 1812. 








CHARADES. 
I. 


My first, an element by birth, 

Now rolls in clouds, now swells the earth, 
The Fiend my second felt, when driv’n 
By thunder from the bounds of heav’n. 
My whole is lifeless, yet, in speed, 
Outstrips the strongest, fleetest steed. 


II. 


My first, though silent, ‘still may teach 
Those favour’d with the gift of speech ; 
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‘My second lives within the tomb, 
Where man awaits his final doom ; 
My whole, with love of science curst, 
Frets life away upon my first. 


Ill. 


Borne in my first, in times of old, 
The Roman victors proudly roll’d 
Along the ways, while slavish throngs 
Pour'd forth the mad, triumphal songs ; 
My whole, though never in a street, 

Is often placed beneath the feet. 





IV. 


Without my first life cannot be ; 
My second is but when the sun 
Beams his warm light o’er earth and sea, 
And flies when he his course hath run, 
All have my whole who draw life’s breath, 
And all have had who rot in death. 









V. 


Where’er the elm-tree shades the ground 
My first is ever to be found ; 

My second lives on sea and earth, 
Though never of amphibious birth ; 
My whole, in turns a friend or foe, 
Now helps my first, now lays it low. 

















VI. 


My first is above and below the earth, 
And stretches from pole to pole ; _ 

My second takes from my first its birth, 
And pierces, but breaks not my whole. 


N.B. The answers to these Charades will be given in the next 
number, 


Oberon. 
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Imitations of Horace.—Book IIT, Ode 7. 
Quid fles, Asterie, &c. 


TO Mrs, 





Nay, Fanny, check that tear ; 
The Northern circuit over, 
Soon shall thy Willy homeward steer. 
With ardour greet his wedded dear, 
And live with thee in clover. 


Though forced from town to town to rove, 
For thee he wears the willow ; 

True as the mild mate-widow’d dove, 

He nightly, with the tear of love, 
Bedews a sleepless pillow. 


Flora, meanwhile, with flirting skill, 
Would fain with thee change places ; 
With Cupid’s shaft attacks him still, 
Hoping to clasp thy constant Will 
In contraband embraces. 


With many a sad and sly remark 
She moves him to compassion ; 
Tells him of Osmyn, Moorish spark, 
Thrown in a dungeon deep and dark, 
For slighting Zara's passion. 


She tells of Joseph Andrews dead 
To pleasure, senseless looby ! 
Who quarrell’d with his butter’d bread, 
And, urged by Parson Adams, fled 
The love-sick Lady Booby. 
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Vain her endeavour to create 
A matrimonial riot ; 

Deaf as the haddock on his plate, 

He hears the wily fair one prate, 

And eats and drinks in quiet. 


But, Fanny, pray beware of Jack, 
For gallantry his trade is ; 

Lest, swerving from decorum’s track, 

You take more pleasure in his clack, 

Than suits with married ladies. 


Though none like him can dance a reel, 
Head, knees, and elbows shaking ; 
Or o’er the Serpentine can steel, 
Like Mercury, with flying heel, 
Both ice and Sabbath breaking. 


Shut, shut your door at eight o’clock, 
Nor walk down Piccadilly ; 

Firm as the surge-repelling rock, 

His rude assailing passion mock, 

And think on absent Willy. 








Book TIT. Ode 26. 


—_— 


Vixi puellis nupers idoneus, &c. 


TO FASHION. 
Or old it form’d my chief delight, 
On Saturday’s revolving night, 

The Opera pit to enter : 
To praise Grassini was my aim, 
And—because others did the same— 
Cry, ** Bravo!” at a venture. 
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Such sports no longer I pursue ; 
Farewell Italia’s stage !—Adieu 
Ye grand Ballet beholders! - 
My Opera hat—its use is gone, 
Some other peg shall hang upon 
Than that between my shoulders: 


Henceforth inspired with honest rage, 

I leave old Rome's degenerate stage 
To Flavia and his doxies ; 

There booby Baronets may sit, 

Romp with the girls that throng the pit, 
And then salute the boxes, 


O thou! whose impulse rules complete, 
From London Wall to Baker Street, 
Restrain this rage for singers ; 
But if, while treasure disappears, 
John Bull will wear the Midas ears, 
O, grant him too his fingers! 








BY R. B. S N, ESQ. 


Sorr God of Sleep, when next you steal 
To charming Celia’s eyes, 

To the dear maid in dreams reveal 
Who ’tis that for her dies. 


But should the fair one be displeased 
At the unwelcome theme, 

Fly her, and let my heart be eased 
By finding it a dream. 
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ODE TO ANNETTE, 


«¢ Wuat’s ina name?” old Shakspeare cries, 
And brings a proof potential, 

To shew that in mere names there lies 
No difference essential. 


But thy fond practice, fair Annette, 
The Bard’s position parries ; 

Else wherefore is thy fancy set 
So strongly on the Harrys. 


As husband, Harry J-——-——-, first, 
Thou chastely didst prefer, Anne; 

But soon the marriage-bonds were burst 
To fly to Harry C . 


As Helen fair, but ah! more frail, 
Ere long thou fled thy Paris ; 
And, as thy fav’rite, next we hail, 
Triumphant Harry H —. 


But soon from him thy ready charms 
By golden trump are summon d— 
Presto! we find thee in the arms 
Of happy Harry D : 


Not long, I ween, erratic fair, 
With thy fourth Hal thou'lt tarry ; 

But if a fifth to take thee dare, 
There is but one—Oxp Harry. 








SONNET. 


ON A STARRY NIGHT. 


ListLEss and wan the day-sick moon retires 
Ere dreaming Night’s cold empire is begun ; 
While loitering clouds yet watch the setting sun 
On whose last gleam the lab’ring day expires. 
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Now peeping faintly ere they full display 
Their sparkling charms, the dancing stars come forth 
In quick succession—brightening tow’rds the North, 
Till in soft splendor shines the milky-way. 


Then on the music-air, in stillness given, 
Do abstract harmonies to the fancy ring 
In stately symphony from starry hands ; 
While daring Contemplation.vaults at Heaven, 
Raised on bright science as on Seraph’s wing, 
Nor heeds the tiny world on which she stands! 








THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 


C’est peu de charmer I’cril, il faut parler au coeur.—De Liles, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


JEAN DE PARIS. 


Tuts little piece is a translation from the French by Mr. S. 
Arnold, and though it cannot be considered as a first-rate pro- 
duction, is very pretty and interesting. It is by no means of suf- 
ficient weight and importance to require a critical investiga- 
tion ; a summary account of what it really is will be sufficient, 
without entering more minutely into the reason of our decision. 

The plot, if plot it can be called, is extremely simple. The heir 
to the throne of France, anxious to form a just estimate of his 
intended bride, disguises himself as a merchant, and sends for- 
ward his friend's page to secure the whole of the inn, which had 
been previously hired for her use. The intention of this scheme 
is to give him an opportunity of seeing her in his assumed shape. 
The page finds the inn pre-engaged, but is kindly promised by 
the inn-keeper a snug lodging in the garret. To this the page 
pretends to accede, when the prince enters as Jean de Paris. His 
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liberality and igypudence persuade the inn-keeper to give up the 








houge to him, notwithstanding his prior engagement with the 


Princess of Navarre. Having succeeded thus far, he keeps pos: 
sessign, to the great astonishment of the Seneschal, who seems 
confounded by his assurance. The pretended merchant enjoys the 
tumult, is of course obstinate in his design, and the Princess, 
upon arriving, finds the house completely occupied. Forewarned 
hy her brother of the Prince’s stratagem, she determines to hur 
mour the conceit, and when, with affected roughness, he invites 
her to partake of his dinner, she accepts the invitation. A splendid 
feast and dance ensue: the rest of the time is filled up by a trifling 
underplot, the dialogue between the merchant and the princess, 
occasionally interrupted by the remarks of the astonished Sene- 
schal, and at length ali is quietly explained ; but the prince ig 
somewhat disconcerted by finding that the deceiver is deceived. 
The under-plot js trifling enough: the daughter of the Seneschal 
has run away with the prince’s young friend, married him, and 
now liyes with him in the disguise of a page—of course the catas, 


trophe reconciles al] parties. 


It must be confessed there is sitinin very striking in the story 5 $ 
it is too flimsy to excite any great degree of interest, or to fix the 
attention very strongly. Nor is the dialogue remarkable for wit s 
but it is in a light playful stile, and does credit to the translator. 
It is never for a moment dull; all is short and lively; and if there 
is no very song interest, still it keeps the attention pleasingly 
awake; the spirits never flag under it ; there is no time for wearir 
ness; and if wejghed against the Covent Garden farce of the same 
name, is high indeed. 

Ed. 


—_— 
Pee ome 


| MISS WALSTEIN, . 
‘Tuts lady has been introduced on the Landon stageas an actress 
of first-rate characters; report had preceded her appearance, 
magnifying her talents, and teaching the public to expect merit 
of no ordinary’ kind. .Evety lover of theatrical exhibitions na- 
turally rejoiced at the idea of a legitimate successor to Mrg. Side 


dons, anmd.inany perhaps imagined that the great actpess was to 
Von, V. QT 
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share the fate of her atin: 9 and be completely eclipsed by the 
brilliance of superior genius. The example of Kean had taught 
the public that nature would inevitably triumph over the most 
finished and artful declamation ; it was therefore not difficult to 
suppose that a female might arise of similar talents, who would at 
once overpower the school of declamation, and finish that which 
Kean had so happily begun. Such expectations have been cruelly 


diappointed: Miss Walstein has altogether failed ; and if disap- 
pointment should produce bitterness, it may easily be forgiven. 

Miss Walstein appears to have passed the middle age of life; 
her figure is thin and meagre; her eyes are sunk deeply in her 
head ; her face is sharp withont expression, and her large features 
are deficient in the sweet delicacy of the female character. There 
1s neither harmony, nor softness, nor variety in her eountenance ; 
it assumes one fixed and hard expression, which never for a mo 
ment changes ; stern, harsh, and inflexible, it is: absolutely in- 
capable of pourtraying the varied’ passions of the stage. Her 
voice has the same’ duil monotony of tone, as if her heart were 
wholly insensible, and dead to every passion. Her cold, sepul- 
chral declamation freezes upon the ear, and reduces the warmest 
energies of the poet to a dull insipid mass, without feeling and 
without interest ;”instead of rising to the character she is to re- 
present, she uniformly depresses it to her own level, till every diss 
criminating trait of character is destroyed. 

In her unsuccessful attempts to pourtray the character of 
Calista, her utter inability was made most lamentably apparent. 
‘The part is not difficult, for it comprises little or no variety of 
passion, and from the regular, artificial flow of the verse, is par 
ticularly suited to a studied stile of acting ; if ever declamation is 
pleasing, it must 6e in a character ike this ; so far the part was 
well chosen, notwithstanding it is of a most repulsive and dis- 
gusting nature; yet, with all these advantages, Miss Walstein ha: 
completely failed :—on the London stage she certainly cannot 
hold her present situation; and an actress failing in the metro 
polis is little likely to succeed in the gountry. 

The play of ‘‘ The Fair Penitent” has been so long established, 
that it may seem out of place to enter into a regular criticism ; 
and yet we cannot refrain from: saying a few words: upon this 
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abominable tragedy, which is as dull as it is disgusting. Every 
moral feeling is trampled under foot ; human nature is degraded 
and brutified ; and the principles that bind society together, that 
elevate man to the highest pitch humanity is capable of, are held 
up to mockery and. contempt. 

Pity and terror, the two vital parts of tragedy, are completely 
banished from this wretched farrago. Calista fiercely proud, 
without one honourable feeling, voluptuous without tenderness, 


_ and impudent without courage, can excite neither sympathy nor 


compassion. Her passion for Lothario is lust, not love; and her 
subsequent feeling is not repentance, but disappointment. On 
her first appearance she draws upon her the spectator’s contempt, 
from her insolent treatment of her husband: the idea of again 
sending for her seducer is disgusting in the extreme ; and her 
death, attended by such aggravated cireumstances of guilt, occa- 
sions no sensation but that which is always felt when the mind is 
freed from the sight of a displeasing object. 

Lothario is, if possible, still more contemptible. The crime of 
seduction may be attributed to the heat of blood and favourable 
opportunity-——-and who has not some unguarded moments? but 
what excuse is to be found for his malignant and childish exulta- 
tion in his guilt ? This is a crime as unprofitable as it is degrading 
—for him, therefore, we feel no sympathy. 

The wretched Altamont, notwithstanding his situation, is too 
weak, too little for any generous sympathy; we may, indeed, 
pity him, but that pity is closely mingled with contempt. His 
frankness looks like folly, and his love like weakness. He acts so 
little for himself, has such meagre pretensions to the better quali- 
ties of man, that he absolutely stands like a cypher in the piece, 
of no value in himself, though, in his proper place, adding some- 
thing to that of others. Nor, in this respect, is his friend Horatio 
much superior; he is a silly, undecided blusterer, without any 
principle of action, and without any virtue under heaven, except 
admiration for the stupid Aliamont.—For him, therefore, we have 
nosympathy.  —_. end dena? 

As to the language, it is so tame, and the metre is so mono- 
tonous, so mawkishly correct, that it falls upon the ear like the 
sleepy trickling of a murmuring brook. Swees, but unvaried, it 
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joes on in the same dull pace until every sensation {8 asleep. All ig 
alike pretty, and harmonious, and dull; a little roughness would 
actually be of service, to rouse the torpid nerves, and wake the 
mirid into action. It may, perhaps, be hoping téo much to hope 
that this play will ever be banished from the stage, but we are 
quité sure it will always banish the audience from the theatres, 
Ba, 








MACBETH. 


Macsera, though by no means the thost exeeltent of Shaks. 
peare’s dramatic productions, affords ample scope for the display 
of the actor’s powers. There is little variety in the principal 
character, and not much that can excite ahy favourable sympathy 
towards him; perhaps his best and most attractive quality is his 
steady courage, which never fails him in the hour of danger. By 
this a favourable feeling is excited toward Macbeth, who would 
be otherwise too mean for sympathy: timid in his guilt, he-be- 
comes the degraded tool of a fierce, ambitious woman, who fists 
superior to the virtues as well as thre vites of her sex: he {s 
abashed in her presence, loses the dignity of manhood, and 
wavers in his guilty intentions, not from any innate strug¢#ies of 
reluctant virtue, but absolutely from fear of what may possibly be 
the result. This failing i again counterbalanced by the grandeur 
of his object; his guilt is not the puilt of a litth mind ; it is en 
nobled by the towering aim of his pursuit; the crime itself may 
excite detestation, but the end of it is'too much exalted for con 
tempt. The poet too has skilfully combined every circumstance, 
_ that may shadow the imbecility of Macbeth, and apolegize for his 

guilt. The mysterious annunciations of the witches, so rapidly 
verified by the event; the artful incitations of ‘his wife; and, 
finally, the concurrence of so many favourable circumstances, 
altogether raise the character by drawing forth ‘very inciting 
cause for his weakness. ‘Without these precautions ‘he woutd have 
been too bad for sympathy, and too weak for pity. 

But ‘the consummation of the poet's aft is displayed ‘ih the cha- 
facters of the witcltes, in which all the most terrible objects of 
pature aie collected to ‘one point, and ‘wither the fancy by their 
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appalling energies. Every fearful ciroumstance of dead or ani-- 
mated nature is brought forward and ranged in formidable array. 

The multitude are too apt to form their judgement upon these 

terrific beings from the barbarous exhibitions of the stage, where 

terror is changed by mummery into contempt, and the characters 

are degraded into a janto of mischievous old women, dancing 

round a carpenter's kettle, making laughable grimaces, and 

croaking like frogs in unison. 

The opening scene is a master-piece of art. The question of the 
first witch— 

' «« When shall we three meet again, 
In thunder, &ghining, or in rain,” 

etplains their character more fully than pages of description. 
What can be conceived more dark or terrible than the circume 
stances of this meeting >? What more horrible than the whole ap- 
paratus of the scene? The blasted heath, the three wild beings, 
unearthly in their language and appearance, meeting in storm 
and darkness to plot mischief, and counting the progress of time 
by the evils arising from it. Their very souls seem ill; their 
bodies wild and haggard are the fit receptacle of malignitys they 
seem to feed, to batten, upon horror. The indignant exclamation 
of “* Fair is foul,” followed by that burst of enjoyment, ‘ Foul 
is fair,”’ speaks the very extreme of malignant and devilish nature. 
It is true the actors mouth away all meaning, but for this the 
poet is not to be blamed; the eentence is sufficiently clear in 
itself, though, according to a.very ancient and laudable custom 
in the theatre, they declaim every line regularly through, without 
allowing any break or variety of meaning. 

The characters, thus admirably powrtrayed in the opening, lose 
nothing upon a nearer acquaintance. Their meeting with Mac- 
beth is in the same stile. The injunction of silence, expressed by 
‘each at once her choppy finger laying on her skinny lips ;” the 
subsequent announcements at once dark, brief, and wild, telling 
just so muchas to raise curiosity, and excite the dormant passions, 
without allowing time for teo near an acquaintance ; all assist in 
the progress of the characters, and prepare the mind for the awful 
scenes that are to follow. 7 


The incantation scene was the most difficult to “dni but it 
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might be easily supposed, that Shakspeare, who had conducted 
his witches thus far with so much effect, would not relax his 
efforts and desert them now. He has accordingly heaped up such 
aggravated horrors, that the fancy flags beneath them. The dif. 
ferent ingredients thrown into the cauldron, when considered 
separately, freeze the soul with horror, though the mummery of. 
the stage is employed to render the whole ridiculous. Consider 
but a few of them: ‘‘ Finger of a birth-strangled babe,” “ maw 
‘and gulf of the ravin’d salt-sea shark,” ‘‘ root of hemlock," 
What horrible images! how suited to the characters and the oc- 
casion! The same subject has been attempted and ably executed 
by the Roman poet, in his Canidia, and with more success by 
Ben Johnson in his ‘‘ Masque of Queens.’ ‘The latter has ran- 
sacked all the stores of antiquity, collected all the fictions of 
‘Gothic times, and employed them with the most consummate 
art. His incantations are highly wrought, and glow with all the 
fervour of poetry; yet still they are greatly inferior to the solitary, 
unaided invention of the great dramatist. It may gratify the en- 
quiring mind to see the most siriking parts selected from the 
** Masque of Queens,” forthe works of this noble poet are more 
talked of than looked into. 
Ist Charm. 
- Dame, dame, the watch is set, 
‘Quickly come, we all are met. 
From the lakes, and from the fens, 
‘From the rocks, and from the dens, 
From the woods, and from the caves, 
From the church-yards, from the graves, 
From the dungeon, from the tree, 
That they die on, here are we. 
3d Charm. 
The owl is abroad, the bat and the toad, 
And so is the cat-a-mountain ; 
The ant, and the mole, sit in a hole, 
And frog peeps out of the fountain ; 
The dogs they do bay, and the timbrils play, 
And the spindle is now a turning ; 
The®moon is red, and the stars are fled, 
But all the sky is a burning ; 
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ed The ditch is made, and our nails the spade, 
si With pictures full of wax, and of wool ; 
ch Their lives I stick, with needles quick ; 
if. There lacks but the blood, to make up the flood. 
. Dame anp Hacs. 
ae ‘Dame. Well done, my hags ; and come ye fraught with spight 
_ To overthrow the glory of this night? 
ic Holds our great purpose ?—Hag. Yes. 
~ Dame. But wants there none 
ted Of our just number ?—Hag. Call us one by one, 
by And then our dame shall see. 
me Dame. © | First, then, advanee 
of My drowsie servant, stupid Ignorance, 
- Known by thy scaly vesture, and bring on 
the Thy fearful sister, wild Suspicion, 
ry, Whose eyes do never sleep ; let her knit hands 


With quick Credulity, that next her stands, 
Who hath but one ear, and that always ope ; 
Two-faced Falsehood follow in the rope, 





‘Lae it 
And lead on Murmur with the cheeks deep hung ; a a Mt 
She, Malice, whetting her forked tongue ; f‘ a aa a 

mae: ft 
And Malice, Impudence, whose forehead’s lost ; ca {sa *} 


Let Impudence lead Slander on, to boast 
Her oblique look ; and to her subtle side 
Thou, black-mouth Execration stand applied ; 
Draw to thee, Bitterness, whose pores sweat gall; 
She, flame-eyed Rage; Rage, Mischief—Hug. Here we 
are all. 
Dame. Join now our hearts, we faithful opposites 
‘To Fame and Glory. Let not these bright nights 
Of Honour blaze, thus to offend our eyes ; 
Shew ourselves truly envious, and let rise 
Our wonted rages ; do what may beseem | 
Such names and natures ;. Virtue else will deem | ; 
Our pow’rs decreas’d, and think us banish’d earth, 
No less than heayen. All her antique birth, » 1: / 
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As Justice, Faith; she will restore ; and, bold 
Upon our sloth, retrieve her Age of Gold. 

We must not let our native manners thus 
Corrupt with ease. I} lives not but in us. 

I hate to see these fruits of a soft peace, 

And curse the piety gives it such increase. 

Let us disturb it then, and blast the light ; 

Mix hell with heaven, and make nature fight 
Within herself ; loose the whole hinge of things ; 
And cause the ends run back into their springs. 


HaGs, 


J. I have been all day looking after 
A raven feeding upon a quarter 5 
And soon as she turn’d her beak to the South, 
I snatch'd this mersel out of her mouth. 
II. I have been gathering wolves’ hairs, 
The mad dog's foam, and the adder’s ears, 
The spurgings of a dead man's eyes, 
And all sinee the evening star did rise. 
III. J last night Jay all alone 
O'the ground to hear the mandrake grean ; 
And pluck’d him up, though he grew full low, 
And as I had done, the ceck did crow. 
IV. And I ha’ been chusing out this scull 
From charnal houses that were full ; 
From private grote and public pits, 
And frighted a sexton out of his wits. 
V. Under a cradle I did creep 
By day; and when the child was asleep, 
At night, I suck’d the breath: and rose 
And pluck’d the nodding nurse by the nose. 
VI. I had a dagger, what did I with that ? 
Kill’d an infant to ‘have his fat. 
A piper it got at a church ale, 
I 'bad ‘him again Vlow wind i’ th’ tail. 
VII. A murderer yonder was hung in chains, 
The sun and the wind had shrunk his veins ; 
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I bit off a sinew, I clipp’d his hair, 
I brought off his rags that danced i’th’ air. 
VIL. The screech-owls eggs, and the feathers black, 
The blood of the frog, and the bone in his back, 
I have been getting; and made of his skin 
A purset to keep Sir Cranion in. 
IX. And I ha’ been plucking, plants among, 
Hemlock, henbane, adder’s tongue, 
Night-shade, moon-wort, libbards-bane, 
And twice by the dogs had like been ta’en. 
X. I, from the jaws of a gardener’s bitch, 
Did snatch these bones and then leap'd the ditch ; 
Yet went I back to the house again, 
Kill'd the black cat, and here’s the brain. 
XI. I went to the toadbreeds under the wall, 
1 charm'd him out, and he came at my call: 
I scratch'd out the eyes of the owl] before 
I tore the bat’s wing ; what would you have more? 
Dame. Yes, 1 have brought, to help our vows, 
Horned-poppy, cypress-boughs, 
The fig-tree wild, that grows on tonibs, 
And juice, that from the larch-tree comes, 
The basilisk’s blood, and the viper’s skin, 
And now our orgies let’s begin— 
You fiends and furies, if any be 
Worse than ourselves, you that have quak’d to see 
These knots untied, and shrunk when we have charm’d ; 
You that to arm us have yourselves disarm’d, 
And to our powers resign’d your whips and brands, 
When we went forth, the scourge of men and lands. 
You that have seen me ride when Hecate 
Durst not take chariot ; when the boist’rous sea, 
Without a breath of wind, hath knock’d the sky ; 
And that hath thund’red, Jove not knowing why; 
When we have set the elements at wars, 
Made midnight see the sun, and day the stars ; 
When the wing'’d lightning, in the course, hath stay'd, 
And swiftest rivers have run back, afraid 
Von. V. U 
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To see the corn remove, the groves to range, 
Whole places alter, and the seasons change, 
When the pale moon, at the first voice, down fell 
Poison'd, and durst not stay the second spell. 
You that have oft been conscious of these sights ; 
And thou three-form’'d star, that on these nights 
Art only powerful, to whose triple name 
Thus we incline, once, twice, and thrice the same ; 
If now with rites prophane and foul enough, 
We do invoke thee; darken all this roof 
With present fogs, exhale earth’s rott’nest vapours, 
And strike a blindness through these blazing tapers. 
Come, let a murmuring charm resound 
The whilst we bury all i’th’ ground. 
But first, see every foot be bare, 
And every knee.—Hag. Yes, Dame, they are. 
4th Charm. 
Deep, O deep, we lay thee to sleep ; 
We leave thee drink, if thou chance to be dry; 
Both milk and blood, the dew and the flood. 
We breathe in thy bed, at the foot and the head, 
We cover thee warm, that thou take no harm: 
And when thou dost wake, 
Dame Earth shall quake, 
And the houses shake, 
And her belly shall ake 
As her back were brake, 
Such a birth to make 
As is the blue drake 
Whose form thou shalt take. 
Dame. Never a star yet shot ! 
Where be the ashes ?—Jiag. Here i’th pot. 
Dame. Cast them up ; and the first stone 
Over the left shoulder bone - 
Into the west.—Hag. It will be best. 
| 5th Charm. 
The sticks are a-cross, there can be no loss 
The sage is rotten, the sulphur is gotten 
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Up to the sky, that was i’th’ ground, 
Follow it then with our rattles round, 
Under the bramble, over the briar, 

A little more heat will set it on fire: 
Put it in mind, to do it kind, 

Flow water, and blow wind. 

Rouncy is over, Robble is under. 

A flash of light and a clap of thunder, 

A storm of rain, another of hail. 

We all must home i’th’ egg-shell sail ; 
The mast is made of a great pin, 

The tackle of cobweb, the sail as thin, 
And if we go through and not fall in.— 
Dame. Stray. All our charms do nothing win 
Upon the night ; our labour dies ! 

Our magic feature will not rise, 

Nor yet the storm! we must repeat 
More direful voices far, and beat 

The ground with vipers, till it sweat. 


6th Charm. 
Bark dogs, wolves howl, 
Seas roar, woods roll, 
Clouds crack, all be black, 
But the light our charms do make. 


Dame. Not yet! my rage begins to swell! 


Darkness, devils, night, and hell! 

Do not thus delay my spell. 

I call you once! I call you twice! 

I beat you again, if you stay my thrice, 
Thorough these cranies, where I peep, 
I'll let in the light to see you sleep ; 
And all the secrets of your sway 

Shall lie as open to the day 

As unto me. Still are you deaf? 


Reach me a bough that ne’er bare leaf .-' «| 


To strike the air; and Aconite, 
. To hurl upon this gleam of light ; 
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'  Arusty knife, to wound mine arm, 

And, as it drops, I'll speak a charm 

Shall cleave the ground, as low as lies 

Old shrunk-up Chaos, and let rise, 

Once more, his dark and reeking head, 

To strike the world and nature dead, 

Until my magic birth be bred. 








7th Charm. 
Black go in, and blacker come out, 
At thy going down we give thee a shout. 
Hoo! 
At thy rising again thou shalt have two, 
And if thon dost what we would have thee to do, 
Thou shalt have three, thou shalt have four, 
Thou shalt have ten, thou shalt have a score! 
Hoo! Har! Har! Hao! 


Sth Charm. 


A cloud of pitch, a spur, and a switch, 

To haste him away, and a whirlwind play, 
Before and after, with thunder for laughter, 
And storms for joy of the roaring boy, 

His head of a drake, his tail of snake. 


Oth Charm. 

About! about! and about! 
Till the mists arise, and the lights fly out, 
The images neither be seen nor felt, 
The woollen burn, and the waxen melt. 
Sprinkle your liquors. upon the ground, 
And into the air:-—Around! around! | 

Around! around! 

Around! around ! 

Till a music sound, 

And the pace be found, 

To which we may dance, © 

And our charms advanes, 


Ben Johgsen’s Masgue of Queens, 
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She poetry of thege passages may well vye with Shakspeare’s 
incantation, but in every other respect they are vastly. inferior ; 
they are too artificial, too unnatural ; they abound with horrors, 
but of so studied a nature, that no impression is made upon the 
mind ; they may be read without any other feeling than admira- 
tion. But the witches of Shakspeare are placed in the most 
favourable situation, and are in pursuit of objects most suited to 
patures so corrupt; their language is not the language of the 
earth; and their objects are not the objects of humanity. They 
are called by the croaking of their familiars to the purswit of mis 
_ chief—‘* Paddock calls’—they are not allawed to rest im idleness, 
but are roused into action by spirits gorged and fattened with 
their blood. The evil of the earth is not enough for them; they 
ride the air in pursuit of mischief, and find their happiness in 
darkness and the tempest. 

The character of Lady Macbeth is delineated with a strang and 
masterly hand. Although she has lost the best attributes of her 
sex, she still remains an object of the highest interest. Any good 
quality of the mind, however misapplied, is certain to excite sym- 
pathy :—the courage of Lady Macbeth must preserve to her same 
portion of the spectator’s regard; there is besides always @ strong 
feeling in favour of any one placed in am arduous situation, og 
struggling with difficulties. The poet too has carefully avaided 
any aggravated circumstances of guilt, to which an inferior 
author would certainly have had recourse by way of heightening 
the effect. The fact of the King’s being a guest was absolutely 
requisite for the perpetration of the murder, and therefore is not 
te be looked upon in this light; wholly absorhed in the pursuit ef 
guilty ambition, she thinks of assassination merely as the means 
of her power ; she does not appear as a woman actually devoid of 
feeling, but as one in whom a present purpose had for the time 
subdued the bent of nature. When the object of her guilt is ob- 
tained, and the tumult of pursuit is aver, then nature resumes 
her sway, the slumbering virtues wake again into life, thaugh 
continued gui has imparted to them somewhat of its darker 
eolouring.. Then it is her rest is nightly broken, terrific visions 
haunt her slumbers, she again acts over the deed in imagination, 
and feels ite aceumulated horrors ; sleep brings no repose to hep 3 
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the mind still wakes, and forces the body into an unnatural state 
of action. ’ 








‘We have dwelt thus long upon the principal characters that 
there might be some foundation on which to ground our criticism 
of the performers. Unless the quantity and quality of our expeé. 
tation be first settled, it is childish to say that the performer has 
either failed or succeeded. With such broad principles it is not 
difficult to proceed; and at all events the reader will have a 
fair opportunity of dissenting, when the reasons of the criticism 
are explained. ‘ 

Mr. Kean, in the character of Macbeth, has finally established 
his reputation. It had been supposed, even by many of his ad- 
mirers, that his diminutive figure was not calculated to represent 
any part that required the dignity of heroism ; but the admirable 
actor has proved, what folly is ever disinclined to believe, that 
the mind is superior to the body, and that the vigour of the soul 
is not to be confined by the grossness of the frame. The dignity, 
expressed by the features, is infinitely more powerful than that ofa 
large and well-formed figure. When the eye lightens up, and the 
intellect works upon the muscles of a flexible face, human nature 
becomes more dignified and heroic than can possibly be effected 
by any elegance of form. 

' The most important point that distinguishes Kean from his 
rival cotemporaries, is that exquisite propriety of feeling, which 
always keeps him true to nature ; he seems involuntarily to spur 
all the little arts of the stage, by which other actors endeavour to 
secure popularity. The measured stride, the regular, prepared 
action of the. whole body, the lengthened, declamatory tone, 
are quite foreign to his style of acting; every word, every look, 
seems to proceed from the intellectual powers acting upon the 
frame. In the soliloquy preceding Duncan’s murder, he wa 
terrible in the extreme; all was reality; in the awful pause, 
when his rolling eye followed the visionary dagger, his very soul 
seemed thrown into the scene; but his return from the murdef 
was the triumph of his skill. Instead of beating violently at the 
door, -and rushing on with gigantic strides, he crept on with the 
stealthy pace of fear, as if every faculty were for the time un 
strung. When his timid eye first rested on Lady Macbeth, bi 
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frame was convulsed and wound up to the highest pitch of terror ; 
even upon recognizing her he is but half assured; in broken, 
half-smothered tones, forced from him by violent exertion and 
evident pain, he slowly stammers—‘‘ I have done the deed.” It 
was so terribly true to nature, that every heart and mind were 
electrified by the shock. tt 

After this point Mr. Kean did not in the least exert himself ; 
all was dull, and reduced to the same insipid level; this falling 
off can only be attributed to neglect, for it would be absurd to 
suppose that he who could so ably support the more arduous part of 
the character, should be unable to do justice here, when the dif- 
ficulties are comparatively trifling. This negligence may finally 
be more than dangerous to his fame. The English, though easily 
led, are sometimes highly impatient, and but ill brook disap- 
pointment ; they may be indulgent in bestowing their favours in 
the first instance, but they are generally sanguine in expectation, 
and look for a large return. 

Mrs. Bartley evinces more talent in this character than usual ; 
there is something of a high declamatory tone in Lady Macbeth that 
suits her mode of acting. She exhibits in it the pride and per- 
suasive powers of Mrs. Siddons, though she is not equal to her 
in dignity; nor can this be well expected ; her features, though 
something resembling her great prototype, have not that flexibi- 
lity of expression, nor has she equal vigour of understanding. In 
the banqueting scene she was least successful ; her manner of dis- 
missing the guests was hurried and unmeaning; yet, upon the 
whole she is unquestionably the first actress at present upon the 
stage. 

Much credit is due to the managers for the subordinate part of 
machinery and decorations. ‘The scenery and dresses were ex- 
tremely splendid; the best vocal powers of the house were col- 
lected for the singing, and in consequence the divine music of 
Lock was heard in all its harmony and vigour. The new-old 
overture by Mr. Horn was a lamentable mixture, without the 
least taste or the least expression: it is really astonishing that 
this dull animal should have again found his way imto’'the 
theatre; constantly hissed when appearing as a singer, he now 
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turns composer, and screens himself in the shelter of the or- 
chestra— 

‘¢ A mouse that has but one poor hole, 

Must be a mouse of little soul.” 


The witches were as usual degraded into a set of mumming old 
women ; even their dress is in utter defiance of the direction of 
the poet— 


«¢ What are these, 
So wither'd, and so wild in their attire ; 
That look not like the inhabitants o’the earth, 
And yet are on't?” 


This is sufficiently plain, and yet they are dressed up like a set 
of old Scotch gypsies. Why too do the apparitions start from the 
cauldron? it is the agent of their incantation, but it by no means 
follows that shadows are to rise from it ; the vessel is indeed the 
medium by which they are to be raised, not the substance out of 
which they are to be formed. Were any thing to be fashioned 
out of the ingredients, the act would be proper enough; but 
the object is to call from below something more potent than 
the witches themselves, and not to create them. 

It is to be regretted that the original interpolations of the text 
should be suffered to continue; the dying speech of Macbeth is 
altogether a superfluous addition ; nothing is gained by it; the 
speech is not very much suited to a man like Macbeth; and be- 
sides, like all other dying harangues, has an effect somewhat 
bordering upon the ludicrous. The bringing on the usurper’s 
head upon a pole might not be much better; perhaps it would be 
as well to substitute the crown and regalia of rvyalty ; by this the 
integrity of the original would be less violated, and we must 
confess ourselves to be tenacious on this point; it is a sort of sacri- 
lege against the divinity of the poet, to pull down his laurels, and 
plant our barren thistles in their place: it will always be safer to 
let his supposed errors remain, than run the risque of injuring his 
beauties by our ideas of emendation. 


Ed. 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRE 


Pe 
MISS O'NEILL. 


‘Tue Profession of the Stage is more difficult than is usually 
believed either by the actors or the public. It combines so many 
requisites both of art and nature, that the greater part of those 
who attempt the stage must fail altogether, and still fewer will 
attain that high degree of eminence which confers a lasting 
fame. 

The first and most material requisite is a keen, vigorous under- 
standing, capable of entering fully into the conceptions of the 
poet: there must be intellect to comprehend and sensibility to 
feel. The mind, like the features, must have that mimic flexi- 
bility which can feel, and, feeling, can image forth the passions, 

Amongst the external qualifications, the most important are, 
a dark sparkling eye, and pliant expressive features, which can 
embody the images called forth by the understanding: to these 
should be superadded a strong and full-toned voice; a form 
graceful by nature and polished by art. The habit of acting will 
also be required, or art and nature will have contributed their 
gifts in vain. 

Judging upon these principles, Miss O'Neill may be considered 
as a promising young actress, though hitherto her reputation has 
somewhat outstripped her merits. Of her understanding we will 
not yet venture to give any fixed opinion. Her form is graceful ; 
her eyes, though light, are animated; and her features, though 
not highly expressive, may be considered as striking and agreeable. 
Her voice is rich, and of extensive compass, and might, by pru- 
dent management, become eminently delightful. eo 

Her great excellence seems at present to be in scenes of youthful 
tenderness. The effect of her acting in, such parts is always 
pleasing, and sometimes highly pathetic. Im Juliet the almost 
infantine playfulness of her manners has a surprising effect ; she 
becomes as it were identified with the character, and breathes 
Vou. V. 2X 
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forth a pure artless strain of feeling which rivets the spectator to 
her fate. 

In the higher walks of Tragedy, whete the affections are of a 
more exalted nature, she is not equally successful; she does not 
appear to have a right feeling of such scenes; her mind seldom 
rises with the occasion ; her affections are without dignity, and 
her passions without weight ; she becomes less than the character 
she has assumed. Not unfrequently too, her voice does not har- 
monize sufficiently with the language she is uttering: every ear 
must feel an impropriety of this nature. Habit or instinct teach 
us to associate certain tones with certain feelings, nor have we 
the power to separate them; they are the corresponding unisons 
which must be in perfect tune, or the whole harmony is destroyed. 
This want of just intonation may be easily remedied by time and 
attention ; the instrument is good in itself, and only needs to be 
touched by a skilful hand to pour forth the sweetest music. But 
this qualification of voice is perhaps the least important of per- 
fections to an actor—there are many considerations of a more 
weighty nature. 

It is observable that, in some few persons, the mind and body 
are both so constituted as to have an instinctive feeling of the 
human passions. The nerves are so delicately framed as to vibrate 
at the slightest touch ; they do not need the strong impressions 
of reality, but may be roused into action by the powers of volition. 
It is true experiencé teaches us that every heart may be lacerated 
by grief, or wrenched by terror, but the moment the causes are 
removed, the effect upon the features also ceases, and cannot be 
recalled however strong may be our inclination. That exquisite 
delicacy of feeling which miay be called-at will into action can 
pnly exist in minds of the finest texture: the actor is for the most 
part deficient in this respect, and attempts to remedy the defect 
by.art. Unfortunately there can be no regulations for grief—no 
rules for terror ; on such occasions system cannot supply the place 
of nature. When, the features are unusually flexible, observation 
will do much; it will at least teach us to form a correct judge- 
ment of the passions, and practice will no doubt assist the face in 

the attempt to’ shadow forth the forms and figures treasured up 
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by recollection ; still there will be something wanting; when the 
heart sleeps, the features cannot rightly act; they will either be 


coldly fixed or extravagantly distorted; to suppose otherwise 


would be to suppose an effect without a cause: nothing can occa- 
sion the muscular action of the face but some impulse of the 
heart or head. How then shall he image feeling who does not 
feel? The features may indeéd be screwed up by art into some 
distant resemblance of the passions ; they may be forced from 
their natural state into something violent and overstrained, which 
will often pass for genuine nature; but in reality this is to mimic 
not to reflect the passions ; to substitute an indefinite something 
in the place of truth ; to give the reflection of a shadow, not the 
image of a substance. Let us not be understood as asserting that 
the actor must really feel grief and terror, that his heart must be 
actually torn by conflicting passions: we only mean to say, in 
opposition to the cold school of art, that there must be some ex- 
citation both of mind and body; that the nerves must be so finely 
formed as to act at volition, and participate in the fictions of 
the brain. Without some such feeling, the actor will always be 
cold and unprofitable, and though he may excite our admiration 
of his skill, will never affect the heart. This doctrine is amply 
illustrated by Mr. Kemble; the spectator is astonished at his 
dignity, his grace, his varied skill of declamation, but he never 
loses sight of the actor. It is Mr. Kemble he admires, not the 
character he represents. 

Here we ground our second and most powerful objection to 
Miss O'Neill, although we acknowledge her splendid talents : not 
that she is absolutely destitute of proper feeling, but because an 
artificial system has completely subdued it, and is for ever leading 
her astray. While her tongue speaks the accents of despair, and 
her features are agitated, and the action of the body corresponds 
with the features, there is still no apparent reality about it all. 
Every thing seems forced, and the fiction is too evident. That 


this error proceeds only from system, is sufficiently proved by 


those scenes of youthful tenderness and affection in which she 
follows the dictates of her feelings, and unconsciously forgets her 
system: it is then she really fastens upon the heart, and softens 
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This criticism may seem harsh, but where there is considerable 
genius, it would be absurd to destroy its brilliance by ill-timed 
praise. If defects are never to be noticed, they will never be 
amended ; and we do not scruple to say, those are the worst 


enemies of rising talent who overwhelm it with more than merited 
applause. 





Ed. 


“JOHN OF PARIS. 


Tne arrogant pretensions of the Covent Garden Managers can 
only be equalled by their deficiency in the first essentials of the 
Drama. Assuming to their theatre the proud title of the classic, 
they have, as far as lay in their power, vitiated the popular taste, 
and degraded the national character by a succession of wretched 
buffooneries that ought only be tolerated in a barn. Four after- 
pieces, some vile in the extreme, and none more than tolerable, 
have been constantly offered as a fit entertainment for an enlight- 
ened people. If such repeated insults to the public understanding 
are to be met by tame acquiescence, the cause of the Drama is lost ; 
the fabric already totters to its base, and will speedily tumble into — 
ruins. 

The only excuse that has been ever offered for this national 
insult, is that such exhibitions alone are pleasing to the people, — 
and without them the theatres would be empty: now, this asser- 
tion is false, and its promulgators know it to be false; if the 
regular drama is of so little service, why are they so desirous of 
retaining the monopoly of theatrical representation ? Why do they 
not allow the minor theatres to profit by that which they reject ? 
But perhaps this is only the effect of kindness; they are unwilling 
that people, possessing theatres, should be ruined by. a foolish at- 
tachment to Shakspeare and the drama. 

These remarks are absolutely extorted frym us by that persist- 
aney of folly so peculiar to the managers of Covent Garden theatre. 
<< John of Paris’ outdoes their former outdoings ; it is more dull, 
more ridiculous, than any of their former efforts; it combines the 
absurdity of Reynolds, the dullness of Harris, and the wretched 
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mummery of Farley ; and, in all probability, this precious com- 
pound has been vamped up by this junto. The interest of the 
original piece is wire-drawn till it becomes too fine for common 
optics: the worn-out, thread-bare jests of Reynolds annoy one 
at every step; the songs are execrable, and the music (like all 
French music) dull in the extreme. The piece is altogether too 
silly for legitimate criticism, and we trust our readers will excuse 
us from so vain a task; it would be like building an edifice of 
stone upon the arid sand; it has not sufficient texture to bear the 
weight of the materials. 

The acting was such as the piece merited.—Mr. Sinclair was an 
admirable John of Paris, with no defects except that his stile of 
speaking completely annihilated the little meaning the text pos- 
sesses ; and his action was more than usually ludicrous and inele- 
gant. Mr. Taylor—blessings on his round, unmeaning face— 
rolled about the stage like a porpuss before a storm, and sung, 
according to custom, in a stile that baffles all description—it was 
neither French, English, nor Italian, but is a happy contrivance 
of his own; and if he has not the science of Braham, he at least 
has a voice, and that of so terrible a nature, that it absolutely 
makes the ears ring for an hour after. 

Poor Liston really deserves pity ; possessing a rich vein of comic 
humour, he is forced to play the buffoon to raise a momentary 
laugh and hide the dullness of his part: he is always the scape- 
goat on these occasions, while that wretched mummer Mathews 
is brought forward only when it suits himself. . 

After this article was finished for the press, the opera was pub- 
lished and fell into our hands. From the title-page it seems that 
redoubted worthy Mr. Pocock is the author, having contrived to 
unite in his own person all the good qualities of Messieurs Rey- 
nolds, Harris, and Farley. The songs are even worse than we at 
first supposed. 


Ed. 
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ov. 8, Pizarro; Weathercock. 

9, Poor Gentleman ; Forty Thieves. 

10, Duenna ; Valentine and Orson. 

12, Stranger ; Wedding Day. 
14, Romeo and Juliet (Miss Cooke) ; Jew and Doctor. 

15, Busy Body; Rosina. 

16, Belle’s Stratagem; Devil to Pay. 
17, Mountaineers ; Donald M‘Intoch’s Travels ; Oscar and Malvina. 
19, Honey Moon; Miss in her Teens ; Bombastes Furioso. 
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‘This theatre opened for the winter season on Tuesday the 8th 
of November, with the performance of Pizarro and the Weather- 
cock. Mr. Siddons still continues manager: he has made several 
respectable additions to the company, viz. Mr. Penson, Mr. W. 
West, and Miss Cooke, who have all made their first appearances 
since the opehing. The.late new performers, Messrs. Finn, Chip- 
pendale, and Lacy still continue, and it is generally understood 








that when the arrangements for the season are finally completed, 
there will be a better corps dramatique than has appeared at this 
theatre for many years—till then, I shall defer entering upon the 
respective merits of the new performers. 

Mrs. H. Siddons, after a temporary absence, made her re-ap- 
pearance on the 12th of November, as Mrs. Haller in The Stranger ; 
her performance of this affecting character is almost beyond praise 
—‘* She shews repentance in a perfect style.’” There pervades in 
all the performances of this lady a peculiar chastity of demeanour 
and elegance of acting which universally ensure her the applause 
of an Edinburgh audiegce, and cannot fail to please the most 
hacknied critic. 


Several of the new London dramas, and an original tragedy, are 
announced as in preparation, and are expected soon to be ready 
for representation. 


J. A, 














